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Improved Production 
of esters, 

amides, 

ketones, 

peroxides, 

ureides 

and many other 

acid derivatives. 


Available 
carload, 
less carload. 


Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoy! Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl Chloride 
Decanoyl Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroy! Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoy! Chloride 
Palmitoyl] Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacety!] Chloride 
Propiony! Chloride 
Sebacoyl Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 








LOGISTIQUE? 
C'est magnifique! 


If your company is fairly 
typical, you pay about 

20 cents of every sales 

dollar for getting 

materials or products 

from one place to another. 

Cut this a penny or two 

and you’ve done a lot to 

ease the profit squeeze. 

That’s where logistics comes in. 


Logistics. (Derived from the 
French word logistique). Science 
of managing materials instead 
of just handling them. Our 
business. Supplying both the 
tools and know-how for efficient 
modern distribution. Piggyback. 
Containerization. Protective 
shipping. Terminal storage. 
Value analysis of distribution 
problems. Details? Gladly. 


IF IT'S NEW IT'S 


GEREVIEVE—TV AND STAGE STAR 
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North American Car Corporation * 231 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Ortho -tert- buty/pheno/ 


Ethyl can now supply all your needs for this inter- 
esting chemical. 

Ortho-tert-butylphenol offers you two unique features: 
a semi-hindered yet reactive hydroxyl group, as well 
as active ortho and para positions. 

Currently, it is showing promise in the manufacture 
of perfumes, dyes and synthetic resins... . also in 
plasticizers and surface active agents. 


This product is another of Ethyl’s growing family of 


ortho-alkylated chemicals. Other members available 
in commercial or development quantities include: 


* 2, 6-Di-tert-butylphenol « 2,6-Diisopropyiphenol 
* 2-Methy!-6-tert-butyiphenol + Ortho-ethylaniline 
« Ortho-isopropyiphenol * 2, 6-Diethylaniline 


One or more of these chemical intermediates may im- 
prove your present products, lower their cost—or 
open the way to new products. For detailed informa- 
tion and samples, please write: 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new vor« 17, N.Y. * TULSA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ON THE COVER: Bruce Knoblock, manager of Diamond Alka- 
li's Mexico operations, carries his love of Mexican life into 
the bullring as a member of ‘cowboy club,’’ Asociacion 
Nacional de Charros, which perpetuates ranch tradition. 
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Today’s sophisticated buyer of scientific and business 


data processing equipment knows that expandability, 


efficiency, and simplicity of operation must be 
considered right along with speed specifications. fs @ Wj Sy G Oo .) 
The Bendix G-20, with “organization chart” design 

Ul 


offers an optimum combination of ALL these features that you’ 





find in no other system ...at any price! To see why, 

compare the G-20 to an efficient business organization. 4 bd ne 

The “boss” of the system is the Central Processor... Wt th organization 
a very fast digital computer. Unlike other data processors 

which must direct every operation, this boss delegates many of its 

responsibilities to highly skilled “line supervisors,’ called ° 

control buffers. These units direct input-output operations, data transfers ¢ hart a CS Ug nN 
and code translations — independently, but under program control. The 

Central Processor remains free to do the work that only it is qualified 

to do... high speed computing, as well as scheduling and directing the 

work flow in the proper order of importance. WM C nS 
This “organization chart” efficiency is what makes the G-20 system 

so fast and economical. It makes multiple, simultaneous operations 

completely practical, and with a minimum of equipment. The G-20's 

own management skill eliminates most operator decisions. Un 2 q Uu OL / / Ce i) 
Truly modular, a G-20 system can vary in size from medium-scale to very large. 

Note carefully the specifications below. Check them against any other data 


processing system you wish...then compare price. You will see why we can state 

so confidently that the Bendix G-20 offers unequalled performance for your / e ’ i 0 ‘i m h} nN “ys ry 
data processing dollar. Write or wire for detailed descriptive literature. ~p 

SPECIFICATIONS: MEMORY: Core, to 32,768 words in 4096 word modules. 

EXECUTE + : 7ys. avg., fixed point, one-word precision. 13 ys. avg., floating point, 

one-word precision. EXECUTE x: 49 us avg., fixed point, one-word precision. 

49 ys. avg., floating point, one-word precision. ARITHMETIC: Built-in floating point, Or your 
12 decimal digit precision. CiRCUITRY: Solid-state; parallel; 2.5 kva. e 

PROGRAMMING: Algebraic compiler or symbolic assembler. INPUT/OUTPUT: 165,000 


character/second max., asynchronous. MAGNETIC TAPE: 120,000 decimal digit/second 
read-write. LINE PRINTERS: 600 lines per minute. PUNCHED TAPE: 500 or more 


character/second readers. 100 or more character/second punches. 
PUNCHED CARDS: Standard high-speed 80 column units. CONTROL BUFFERS: 1024 ‘bh b | 
character memory for data and commands. Controls transmission on-line or off-line. 


Bendix Computer Division. by. 


DEFT. LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 


processing 


dollar 





























ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL MEDIUM SCALE G-20 SYSTEM 








It’s true! Anyone can build a pneumatic 
conveyor—of some sort. Of course, it won’t 
be efficient . . . it won’t streamline your 
materials handling operations . . . and it 
won’t reduce your handling costs—but it 
will be a pneumatic conveyor. 

However, in solving your bulk ma- 
terials handling problems, you will want 
to investigate Dracco Airstream Con- 
veyors. Each high-efficiency, automatic 
Airstream Conveying system is: 

1. Designed for a cost-saving solution to 
your specific handling problem. 

. Designed accurately by engineers hav- 
ing many years of experience exclusive- 
ly in this field. 

. Constructed of quality materials for 
long, trouble-free service. 


If you are handling bulk granular or 
powdered materials, remember that 
































ANYONE CAN BUILD A PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR... 


Dracco Airstream Conveyors possess 
unique advantages over any other type 
of system. 


To be sure you get the system best 
suited to your application, contact: 
Dracco Division of Fuller Co., Harvard 
Avenue and East 116th Street, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 


This chemical plant enjoys pneumatic conveying at its 
finest — with a system built by Dracco. 





airstream conveyors 
dust control equipment 
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VIEWPOINT 


Less for Research, More for PR? 


IT’S ENLIGHTENING TO SEE OURSELVES as others see 
The chemical industry, by that token, can learn a lot by listening 
to its customers—and they’re not all happy. 

Chemical concerns turning out additives for the confectionery industry, 
for example, should switch dollars from research and development to 
a public education fund. So stated Paul A. Sartoretto of the W. A. 
Cleary Corp. in a CW interview at the 77th Convention & Annual 
Confectionery Industries Exposition in Philadelphia recently. 

The New Brunswick, N.J., manufacturing chemist complained that 
public apathy was resulting in the ban of “entirely pure and whole- 
some” additives for use in candies, ice cream, and similar edible products. 

New products coming out of chemical industry R&D labs are run- 
ning into a log jam caused by shortsighted legislation and administra- 
tive decisions by federal officers, he said. ‘What good does it do to 
turn out new stabilizers, preservatives, or emulsifiers when you have 
to spend too much time, effort, and money getting them approved by 
the FDA?” he asked. “You’ve got to prove that additives and other 
products used with candy production are not only harmless but even 
nourishing. Even when you prove it, FDA approval doesn’t always come 
right away. The burden of proof, of course, is on the producer. 

“Sometimes it’s harder to get FDA approval than it is to develop 
the additive.” Naturally, added Sartoretto, some small firms would 
rather dump research completely than go broke conducting extremely 
costly tests. Most companies, though, will merely reduce their research 
efforts, he said. 

“What we need is a public education program to overcome the apathy 
and lack of knowledge the public has of the problems of the candy in- 
dustry. The candy people don’t have the money to do this alone. Chem- 
ical industry businessmen could help by spending a little less on turning 
out new additives and spend a little more on a campaign to inform the 
public.” 

He complained that Cleary had developed a product for slime con- 
trol in paper mills that is perfectly harmless to human beings. “But 
they can’t use it,’ he added, “because we can’t seem to convince the 
FDA that papers made in these mills for wrapping food products are 
safe.”” One newsprint mill says it cannot use such a product because 
newspapers made from their newsprint may be used for wrapping fish. 

“Maybe a public education campaign could get the candy people and 
additive companies an even break,” he said. “Maybe it would result in 
a 50-50 share in trying to prove a new food additive good or bad.” And 
it might speed up federal administrative decisions, he thought. “The 
way it is now, it’s so costly to prove a new product is harmless that 
many aren’t even reaching this stage.” 

We don’t believe that public education, in its broadest sense, is the 
entire answer. It’s emotion, not reason, that moves people to write 
their congressmen. The health-food faddists, the organic farmers and 
their ilk will bombard their representatives; but who of the general 
public, out of sheer reasonableness, will defend the safe, sane and bene- 
ficial use of additives? The answer lies, it seems to us, in educating the 
lawmakers themselves. An educational program can then, in turn, per- 
suade the public that their representatives are acting in support of the 
general welfare. 

In any case, Sartoretto has underscored the inconvenient fact that 
the supplier, i.e., the chemical maker, and not the customer must bear 
the burden—and that includes the expense—of proof. 
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Rubber Vehicles 


@ Now for the first time, weather re- 
sistant Butyl Rubber is available in 
solution form with properties specifi- 
cally designed for use in paint, caulk- 
ing compound and mastic product 
formulations. 


Buty! Rubber provides extreme resistance to: 


WEATHERING~- OXYGEN~+ OZONE. MOISTURE 
ACIDS+ ALKALIS. OXYGENATED SOLVENTS 


Products 
Available 
BU 1022, 
BU-1028 
BU 212 


For use in 


Mastic type 
surface coatings 


Coatings for brick, 
cement asbestos, 
Coatings for asphalt 
shingle roofs 
Caulking compounds 


SEND FOR FORMULATING INFORMATION, 
product literature, somples, and general brochure 


CUSTOM POLYMERS, Inc. 


1102 North Main Street 
Princeton, Illinois 
Telephone: 2-1022 


BU 1017 
BU 203 
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LETTERS 


Drug Prices Less Taxes 


To THE Epitor: Permit me to 
congratulate you on your editorial 
(July 23, p. 7) with reference to 
armed forces’ purchases of drugs 
from foreign suppliers. Certainly the 
question as to whether such practices 
are conducive to national security and 
welfare are pertinent, should be raised, 
and discussed in full. Both the labor 
and government-imposed restrictions 
under which the drug industry works 
ind the much-questioned pricing poli- 
cies of the industry have a bearing 
yn this, as you pointed out. 

It seems to me, however, that a 
“rv important point has been over- 
looked, not only in this case but also 
yossibly in every case where govern- 
nent agencies have purchased abroad 
‘nder the Armed Forces Procure- 
nent Act. Since the vast majority of 
‘omestic sunpliers are corporations, 
they pay considerable taxes, not only 
through the income taxes of their 
owners and employees but also as le- 
gal persons themselves. Therefore, in 
awarding any such contracts, it ap- 
Dears reasonable that the General 
Accounting Office, or other proper 
agency, first establish the net cost 
f the domestic goods, i.e., purchase 
rice less taxes returned to the U.S. 
government. 

If this is done, | feel sure that, 
while foreign suppliers may still be 
able to underbid domestic firms, the 
price differences will become much 
smaller, and actually in many cases 
show the domestic company as the 
low-bidder-in-fact. 

WILLIAM H. SacHs 
Consultant 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tetraiodide Booster 


To THE Epitor: I read with a great 
deal of interest the article “Chemi- 
cal Processes Lead Race for Cheaper 
Hyperpure Silicon” (July 16, p. 64). 
It was an excellent job. 

I noticed in particular the statement 
(p. 65) that the lack of popularity of 
the iodide process “is probably due to 
its low stoichiometric yield: about 19 
Ibs. of intermediate product required 
for each pound of silicon.” This fig- 
ure is correct because of the high 
molecular weight of the tetraiodide, 
563. However, it is also true that a 


pound-mole of tetraiodide vapor, con- 
taining 28 lbs. of silicon, occupies the 
same volume at any given tempera- 
ture and pressure as a pound-mole of 
any of the other tetrahalides contain- 
ing the same amount of silicon; and 
that, except for the heat of fusion, the 
heat required to raise the temperature 
of this quantity of tetraiodide to any 
given value is not much greater than 
for the others. Furthermore, the tetra- 
iodide needs no reducing agent and, 
finally, because of its high molecular 
weight and that of the liberated iodine, 
the gaseous reaction product can 
readily be compressed in centrifugal 
compressors from pressures as low as 
1 mm. to those where both components 
can be condensed as liquids. . . . 
A. C. LOONAM 
Consulting Engineer & Metallurgist 
New York 


MEETINGS 


Gordon Research Conferences at Colb 
Junior College, New London, N.H.— 
Aug. 22-26, catalysis; Aug. 29-Sept. 2, 
cancer. 


Gordon Research Conferences at New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N.H.— 
Aug. 22-26, inorganic chemistry; Aug. 
29-Sept. 2, adhesion. 


Gordon Research Conferences at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H.— 
Aug. 22-26, infrared spectroscopy; Aug. 
29-Sept. 2, high-temperature chemistry: 
kinetics of vaporization and condensation 
processes. 


Cryogenic Engineering Conference, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
Aug. 22-24. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, alkaline pulping conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 
22-24. 


Joint Automatic Control Conference, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 7-9. 


American Chemical Society, National 
meeting, New York, Sept. 11-16. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, Sept. 13. 


Chemical Exposition U.S.A. 1960, 
Sept. 13-15, Hotel Statler Hilton, New 
York. Exposition held concurrently with 
138th national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. Admission to exhibits 
free to industry representatives. 


Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Assn., 
70th annual meeting, Sagamore Hotel, 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, N.Y., 
Sept. 15-18. 


Chemical Market Research Assn.; 
theme: “The European Chemical Indus- 
try”; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, 
N.H., Sept. 22-23. 





Montgoltier was limited 
in the course he could set... 


The inventor of the first fire balloon couldn’t control his 
direction. Sut with Sinclair petrochemicals, you can set 
a sure course toward the development of new and profit- 


able produc ts. 


For example, Durene. C,, Olefins, Iso-octenyl Alcohol and 
Iso-octeny! Chloride are just a few of the latest products 
from Sinclair petrochemical research that make possible 


new plastics, detergents, plasticizers and herbicides, plus 


a great number of additional products and applications 


You benefit in other ways, too” because the quality of 
Sinclair petroc hemicals has always been above customers’ 
specifications. What’s more, Sinclair production sched- 
ules are set up to assure you of product supplies when 
and as you need them. 

Why not take advantage of this record of performance. 


It costs no more for the best! Just call or write... 


SINCLAIR PETROCHEMICALS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


PARAXYLENE 
AMMONIA e NITR( 
TOLUENE (NITRAT 
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CONVAIR ATLAS 


... now a potent operational reality. 


The 564th Strategic Missile Squadron is now 
deployed at Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming ... preparing for immediate defense 
of the freedoms of our country at this first 
completely operational ATLAS Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile Facility. 


CONVAIR, a Division of General Dynamics, 
selected CATALYTIC to install and modify 
mechanical ground support equipment and to 


perform complete maintenance and operation 
services at this facility. 


The numerous skills acquired during the ac- 
complishment of projects in the petroleum, 
petrochemical, chemical, metallurgical and nu- 
clear fields were successfully utilized on this 
major phase of the national defense program. 


This ATLAS installation is another example 
of how CATALYTIC’S recognized technical 
abilities can serve YOU. 


CATALY , & . os TIE PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, Limited; 


CONSTRUCTION. COM PANY Sarnia, Ontario 
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Can’t get enough rosin? 


Why not investigate acid-refined UNITOL as an alternate source? 


Most acid-refined grades of UNITOL tall oil contain substan- 
tial amounts of rosin acids and are available, in this form, at 
approximately half the price of rosin. 

By taking advantage of this high rosin acids content and low 
cost, many enterprising manufacturers are saving money and 
softening the impact of the current rosin shortage at the 
same time. 

There are numerous chemical processing operations where 
fatty acids as well as rosin are essential parts of the formulation. 
There are others where rosin is the principal ingredient but 
where some fatty acids can be tolerated. Acid-refined UNITOL 
can have application in both these areas. It often provides 
substantial savings. And since acid-refined UNITOL is in a 
convenient liquid form, your in-plant handling problems are 
simplified as well. 

Why not look into acid-refined UNITOL now? Use the 
handy coupon. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Chemical Products Division 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Yes—Im interested in the possibility of acid-refined UNITOL. 


My process is. 
NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


unitol UNION-CAMR 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y 
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ELEMENTARY...ITS A (CLUPAK) MULTIWALL BAG 
.. THATS WHY IT WONT BREAK ! 





New CLupPaAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . . . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- Ma EXTENSIBLE PAPER 

ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG ~ 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify iy MERCIA ya % ee 


, . : Applicable Freight Classification 
CLuPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. ea ath by ” 











EXTENSIBLE 





You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”... 
before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y, 
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MORE 
EFFICIENT 
a 

POSSIBLE 


... THROUGH THE USE OF PFIZER 
GLUCONATES IN YOUR CAUSTIC 
FORMULATIONS FOR: 


BOTTLE WASHING 


The inclusion of Pfizer Gluconates in your formula gives 
your bottling customer a washing compound that gets 
bottles sparkling clean — free of haze and rust spots that 
could mar their appearance. Pfizer Gluconates also pro- 
vide for more efficient aluminum label removal and prevent 
the development of scale on equipment. 


RUST REMOVAL 


Outstanding caustic rust removal compounds are possible 
with Pfizer Gluconates. Besides dissolving rust efficiently, 
the presence of gluconates will retard after-rust and pro- 
long the life of the bath. Also, a small amount of gluconate 
added to standard alkaline cleaning compounds helps in 
the removal of light rust films. 


ALUMINUM ETCHING 


Pfizer Gluconates in aluminum etching compounds prevent 
the formation of hard, adherent scale. Efficient and eco- 
nomical, too, because you use very little gluconate in the 
compounds, yet assure an even, uniform etch. 


STRIPPING PAINT FROM STEEL 


Pfizer Gluconates improve the efficiency of caustic paint- 
stripping compounds. They increase the rate of paint film 
removal and permit free rinsing of the paint-stripped metal. 
In addition, Pfizer Gluconates eliminate the usual after-film 
of iron oxide. 

Pfizer Gluconates have a proven record of stability in 
caustic compounds, both in storage and in use. Be sure 
your caustic formulation line is complete. Write to Pfizer 
for technical data and use-level information on sodium 
gluconate and gluconic acid. 


] Please send me Technical Bulletin 102, ‘Pfizer 
Products for Chemical Cleaning.” 


Name Pee es eee a 





Title— Ee Fee 
eee 
——— 








[ee 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. Chemical Sales Division Science for the world’s well-being 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal.; Vernon, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; Montreal, Can. 
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This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 

is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 

facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and trial 

quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 
WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


PURECAL O USED For high-speed "on—the-machine" paper coating, Purecal® 0, 

TO PREPARE PIGMENT Wyandotte's new agglomerate—free calcium carbonate, helps to 

SLIPS OF HIGH-SOLIDS Prepare pigment slips of high-solids concentration and unusually 

CONCENTRATION low viscosity...by using Wyandotte's recommended procedure, these 
can be prepared either continuously or in a batch operation. 
Experiments in Wyandotte's new pilot plant for pigment dispersion 
indicate that Purecal 0 can be easily dispersed at 75% solids 
using a high speed—high shear agitator at a minimum capital 
investment, and low mixing cost. For example, in a batch 
operation, 500 pounds of Purecal O dispersed completely in a 
55—gallon tank within 30 minutes. 


On dilution to 70% solids, the Purecal 0 dispersion has a 
Brookfield viscosity of 300-400 cps at 30 rpm ... and a Hercules 
viscosity of 2-3 x 10-5 dyne-cm at 1,000 rpm. Screen residue 
values indicate less than 0.1% residue. Calculations for larger 
batch sizes indicate costs to be reasonable in comparison to other 
types of mixing equipment. 

With an average particle size of 0.15 micron, Wyandotte's Purecal 
O appears to be effective in providing gloss and sheen without 
loss of opacity often common in smaller particle sizes. 


NEW THICKENING Wyandotte Pluracol® V-10 is a new liquid polyol of extremely 

AGENT WON'T GUM high viscosity that is readily soluble in water, aromatic 

OR RANCIDIFY hydrocarbons, and water. It is an excellent material for 
controlling the viscosity of various fluids ... can be used as 
a thickening agent for systems containing water, emulsions, or 
other solvents. 


At 100°F., the viscosity of pure Pluracol V-10 is approximately 
45,000 centistrokes. Aqueous solutions of this polyol exhibit 
Newtonian properties similar to those of petroleum oils. The 
viscosity of these solutions remains relatively constant, even 
though the rate of shear is increased. 

Pluracol V-10 will not hydrolize, or form solid or waxy residues. 
It can be heated to 400°F. for long periods of time in the absence 
of air without appreciable decomposition. 

Though Pluracol V-10 was primarily designed as a thickening agent 
for glycol-—water based, fire-resistant hydraulic fluids, it may 
be useful in any system that requires a non-—gumming, non- 
rancidifying liquid thickening agent. If you would like to 
evaluate this material, write for samples and data ... giving as 
much detail as possible on your requirements. To assure prompt 
attention, address your inquiry to Department CO. 











“Weandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e CHLORINE e@ GLYCOLS e SODIUM CMC « ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS e PROPYLENE OXIDE e PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS e SURFACE-ACTIVE AGENTS 
DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN e@ CHLORINATED SOLVENTS e@ URETHANE FOAM INTERMEDIATES e DRY ICE e@ OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE? 


Graduate degrees, professional licenses and society memberships are important to an engineering 
company. The actual accomplishments of the men who earned such honors are even more important. 

Chemico engineers have a reputation for designing and building plants which start up on time and 
operate smoothly and efficiently. This reputation was earned by performance — performance on chemi- 
cal and petrochemical projects with a total erected value of more than $1,000,000,000. 


If you are planning to build or expand process facilities, Chemico’s engineering experience can be put 
to work for you. Learn more about Chemico by writing to the address below, attn: Sales Department. 


GHEMICO 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO * DALLAS * PORTLAND, ORE. * TORONTO * LONDON * PARIS * JOHANNESBURG * TOKYO 





FIRST 


IN SERVICE 


For solvents, AMSCO’s nationwide network of terminals, 
refineries and storage depots insures you prompt delivery re- 
gardless of the location of your plant. Whether you order by 
barge, tank car, tank wagon or just a drum, specify AMSCO. 
You'll get what you want, where you want it, when you want it. 
Let us show you. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Textile Technology in Chemical Engineering 


O 


Filters 
and their Fabric 


requirements 


Experienced engineers recognize that in filtration the varying requirements of 
pressure, vacuum and gravity filters necessarily affect the type of filter cloth to be 
used. 

In pressure filtration, the slurry is forced through the filter medium under 
pressure, with the obvious implication that the filter fabric must have adequate 
mechanical strength and durability to withstand the force. 

The plate and frame press, probably the most universally used, demands par- 
ticularly tough fabrics. Because the filter chambers are formed by alternate plates 
and frames, the filter cloth must have adequate gasketing properties. Scraping off of 
the filter cake when the press is opened is a severe test of the filter cloth, and is a 
compelling reason for abrasion resistance. 

Fabrics for recessed-plate pressure filters, in which intervening frames are not 
present, require exceptionally high flex and abrasion resistance because the cloth 
must be tightly bolted to angular plate surfaces. 

Vacuum drum filters can generally employ lighter weight fabrics than pressure 
filters. Dimensional stability, however, is necessary to prevent cloth from pulling 
away from drum edges, or from ripping under the strain of shrinkage around the 
circumference. 

While gravity filtersuse media of various types, cloth may often be the answer. 

To get complete information about filter fabrics, make sure you consult a spe- 
cialist. The specialists who distribute Wellington Sears filter fabrics are fully 
equipped to help you select the medium that best answers your problems. Behind 
them, they have our 114 years of experience in providing quality fabrics to industry. 
For distributors’ names, and a handy information booklet, “Filter Fabric Facts,” 
write Dept. M-8. 


Wellington Sears Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 

Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Akron + Atlanta + Boston + Chicago * Dallas + Detroit + Los Angeles 
Philadelphia » San Francisco 








- 
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Put Jefferson on your problem-sharing plan 


Jefferson’s experienced marketing and technical 
service people are trained expressly to help you do a 
better job. Share your problems with the respective 
specialists in oxide-glycol products, specialty chemicals, 
commercial development chemicals, or Private Label 
Anti-freeze. 

More often than not, they make helpful on-the- 
spot suggestions regarding specifications, shipping, stor- 
age and applications. When other action is indicated, 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE «+ LOS ANGELES 
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these marketing-service men will expedite your inter- 
ests in detailed discussions or studies with Jefferson’s 
veteran research chemists or production engineers. 
Chances are very good their answers will result in 
improved profit, product, or convenience for you. 

Know these Jefferson men who serve your indus- 
try. Write for Marketing Personnel Brochure .. . 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker 
Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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Chemical management is veering toward more cautious policies, 
although sales are booming (see p. 25) and despite the general expectation 
of a business upturn this fall when activity in the defense, steel and auto 
industries is likely to pick up. 





Sales of chemicals and allied products—predicted to top $27 
billion this year (CW, Dec. 26, ’59, p. 64) now appear likely to hit $28 
billion, or more. The six-month total computed by the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce was $14.17 billion—up nearly 14% over the industry total in 
first-half 59. This included a preliminary June figure of $2.4 billion— 
10% higher than in June of last year. 


But with overcapacity in some lines bearing down on profit 
margins, management is becoming a bit more tight-fisted. In the big 
dividend month of June, while most other industries were increasing their 
cash dividend payments, the chemical industry cut back slightly on its 
total dividend payout. However, in the entire first half of ’60, chemical 
companies’ cash dividends—as totaled by the Commerce Dept.—were 
up 5%, to $493.4 million. 


Another place to look for a more conservative attitude on the 
part of chemical management: some industry men are expecting a down- 
ward revision of capital spending estimates in the quarterly survey to be 
reported by the government next month. 

* 

An important executive switch in the CPI this week: Osgood V. 
Tracy, formerly president of Esso Standard Division of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining, has been made a director and executive vice-president of W. R 
Grace & Co. and will take charge of Grace’s chemical business. Tracy will 
be responsible for the seven operating divisions as well as the research 
division comprising the Grace chemical group. It’s the Grace post held 
by Marlin G. Geiger, who died last May. 


* 

Sunray Mid-Continent Oil is diving deeper into petrochemical 
projects with establishment of a brand-new wholly owned subsidiary— 
Sunray Chemical Co. The new company will handle chemical and petro- 
chemical research, manufacturing and sales, will be headquartered, as is 
the parent company, at Tulsa, Okla. 








There are to be “no limits for activity and aggressive entry into 
all phases of the petrochemical business,” R. W. McDowell, chairman of 
the Sunray Mid-Continent board, said this week. The company hopes to 
build or acquire additional facilities for “polyethylenes, polypropylenes 
and naphthalenes.” (Sunray already produces intermediates including 
tetramer, benzene, toluene and other hydrocarbons.) To head the new 
Sunray Chemical: Glenn E. Wynn, former president of Suntide Refining 
(Corpus Christi, Tex.), where the 60-million-lbs./year styrene unit is 
slated to go up (CW, July 30, p. 21). 





Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Polyethylene production might be a bigger jump than Sunray 
Mid-Continent would care to take, if the intensifying scramble in that field 
is all the current situation indicates (see p. 22). 

o 


Late-breaking plant expansions in the South: 





e Signal Oil and Gas Co. will add a Hydeal unit to convert 
toluene into benzene at its Eastern States Refinery (Houston, Tex.). Planned 
output of 1,000 bbls./day of benzene will double Signal’s present capacity 
at Houston to 21 million gal./year. The unit, to be built by Procon, will 
go onstream at year’s end. 


¢ American Cyanamid will double its capacity of wet-process 
phosphoric acid. A multimillion-dollar addition at the firm’s Brewster, Fla., 
plant will boost the plant’s total output potential to 400,000 tons/year 
of 54% phosphoric acid. 


& 
With Cuba’s seizure of the Moa Bay nickel and cobalt plant, 
Freeport Sulphur, its parent company, loses the $19 million it invested in 
the project and in the refinery at Port Nickel, La., which can handle only 
the Moa Bay ore. The rest of the investment—about $87 million—was 
financed by loans from banks, automobile and steel companies, on which 
Freeport cannot be held liable. 





Almost all other U.S. investments in Cuba have now been token 
over. The major exception is the U.S. government’s Nicaro nickel plant. 
Small plants owned by Du Pont, Firestone, Goodyear and Goodrich have 


also escaped seizure so far. 
o 


Prospects for mending the European trade split have brightened 
considerably over the last fortnight as a result of West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s separate meeting with President Charles de Gaulle and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. Adenauer, convinced that Western 
Europe must remain politically united in the face of expected aggressive 
moves by Russia, has come around to the British view that an economic 
split between the Common Market and the European Free Trade Assn. 
would endanger that unity. 





With Macmillan he decided to work out the problem of uniting 
the two groups with leaders of the member countries. trying to arrive at 
a basis for action in time for the Oct. 21 meeting of the trade committee 
of the new Organization for Economic Cooneration and Development. And 
with General de Gaulle he agreed to confine the powers of the Common 
Market to the economic sphere and to work out joint political policy 
through some kind of confederation of nations. This would make it easier 
for Britain and its “Outer Seven” partners to join the Common Market. 
In the past few weeks the British had been saying it might take three or 
four years to hammer out a Six-Seven linkup. Now they think a solution 
may be found within the next 18 months. 
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now...an emulsifiable polyethylene 
to improve your water-based products! 


A special emulsifiable grade of A-C® Polyethyl- 
ene now makes possible the use of polyethylene 
to upgrade water-based products, especially 
where water resistance is the goal. 

Examples: A-C Polyethylene is already being 
used to improve textile finishes . . . coatings for 
corrugated and paperboard containers... waxes 
and polishes . . . washable plastic paints. The 


llied 
hemical 





paper industry is looking into it as a way to 
build greater wet strength into towels, tissues, 
and butcher paper. 

Yes, this polyethylene is emulsifiable. It 
forms stable emulsions in all systems—anionic, 
cationic, nonionic. Why not ask your technical 
people to evaluate A-C Polyethylene? Write us 
for samples and data at the address below. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
Dept. 578-AB, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nationai Distribution « Warehousing in Principal Cities 
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Carbide's Benedito: Sales job grows 
as ‘world's biggest plant’ goes up. 





Celanese's Taylor: Putting new drive 


in firm's resin-converting business. 


Rexall's Knight: His engineering zeal 
may result in ‘extra-capacity' plant. 


PE Makers Bank on Price Cut to 


Target of last week’s polyethylene 
price cut (bringing PE resin prices 
down as much as 5¢/Ib.): a fourth- 
quarter sales spurt, which will help 
use the large new capacity becoming 
available. General-purpose PE now 
sells for 2712 ¢/Ib. 

Polyethylene prices have come 
down steadily (chart, p. 23). And as 
far back as 10 years ago, industry 
experts were predicting that price 
ultimately would drop into the 20- 
30¢/Ib. bracket — and would stay 
there. (The new price doesn’t affect 
high-density resins, stable at 35¢/Ib. 
for some time, and now expected to 
double sales in °60.) 

But this year the slowdown in 
growth of the conventional product 
to a 12-15%/year rate (in the face 
of millions of pounds a year addi- 
tional capacity on the way) merely 
hastened what was in the cards from 
the beginning. Industry readily admits 
that it’s been some months since 
polyethylene for nonspecial uses was 
actually selling at list price, anyway. 

The Union Carbide-initiated price 
drop, quickly accepted on an indus- 
try-wide basis, will see at least two 
areas of conventional polyethylene 
sales picking up this year: packaging, 
and paper coatings. And it’s certain 
that, even at the lower price, there 
will be a step-up in polyethylene mar- 
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keting activity among all producers. 

One application in which polyethy- 
lene could now score big gains: poly- 
ethylene-coated milk cartons. Accord- 
ing to U.S. Industrial Chemicals’ 
Vincent McCarthy, director of plas- 
tic sales, polyethylene in milk cartons, 
already approved on quality, can now 
come in on a price basis. And Union 
Carbide Plastics Co.’s John Benedito 
says polyethylene film — already ex- 
pected to wrap up 33% of the total 
polyethylene market this year in pack- 
aging and sheeting film applications— 
at its new price is expected to find 
a host of new meat and produce wrap 
applications, beat a bigger path into 
the overwrap field, attain new uses 
in shipping and multiwall bags, and 
find growing construction and agri- 
cultural uses. 

Spencer Chemical, expressing a 
more conservative view than some 
over widening polyethylene markets, 
sees three major growth areas for low- 
and medium-density resins: sales of 
film, Spencer predicts, will move from 
355 million Ibs. in ’60 to 550 million 
in 65; extrusion coatings, from 72 
million Ibs. in ’60 to 120 million by 
*65; and wire and cable insulation, 
up from 120 million lbs. this year to 
175 million in five years. 

Although automatic polyethylene 
packaging machinery is still some- 


what of a poser, there have been 
recent breakthroughs here. These, ac- 
cording to McCarthy, now make a 
235-million-lbs./ year polyethylene 
packaging market practically a cer- 
tainty by ’65. And there are still un- 
tapped markets in housewares, toys, 
pipe, and wire insulation—all expected 
to begin picking up as planned and 
new plants continue to come onstream. 

Moving into second place—next to 
Union Carbide—in polyethylene ca- 
pacity this month: U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals. This division of National 
Distillers is just starting up a second 
100-million-lbs./year unit at __ its 
Houston, Tex., facilities. In addition, 
it operates a 100-million-lbs./ year 
plant at Tuscola, Ill. Of its approxi- 
mately 300-million-lbs./year current 
capacity, USI says much of its resins 
are in the new, lower price range. 
Such additional capacity, most com- 
panies say, is justified. Like carbon 
black and synthetic rubber producers, 
the polyethylene companies hold that 
capacities well above normal demand 
must be maintained to meet specific 
customer needs. For instance, within 
the past few months, USI has intro- 
duced the following: a new packaging 
resin, a new paper coating resin, 
three new blow-molding resins, a new 
cast-film formulation, and two high- 
flow blending resins. 





Polyethylene Prices: Fifth Cut in Eight Years 





USI's McCarthy: Hopeful on selling 
more polyethylene as coating film. 


Spur Sales 


Other Plants Going Up: Carbide, 
the No. 1 U.S. polyethylene producer, 
is starting to build a 110-million- 
lbs./year plant in Puerto Rico (CW 
Business Newsletter, June 11). Tabbed 
“the world’s largest,” it’s expected 
onstream in °62. Although this plant 
is Officially slated for marketing mainly 
outside the U.S., the industry feels 
that it might as well be counted in 
with U.S. mainland capacity now 
being built. Much of its output, spe- 
cialists predict, ultimately will end up 
here. Other recent UC moves: a few 
months back it reported plans to add 
170 million lbs./year to its two 
Texas facilities; and an 80-million- 
lbs./year plant at Whiting, Ind., 
came onstream last year. Total UC 
capacity: more than 600 million Ibs. 
of high-pressure polyethylene, about 
55 million lbs. of high-density, low- 
pressure resins. 

Other plants with at least 200-mil- 
lion-lbs./year announced polyethy- 
lene capacity: Du Pont—more than 
300 million (including the high-den- 
sity plant at Orange, Tex., coming in 
commercially late this quarter); and 
Dow—about 230 million. 

The two latest companies to see 
polyethylene as too good an oppor- 
tunity to let pass: Foster Grant (Leo- 
minster, Mass.) and Rexall Drug and 
Chemical (Los Angeles). Rexall is 


(Posted price/ lb. of low-density, general-purpose 
molding resin on large-volume 
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joining with El Paso Natural Gas in a 
50-50 polyolefin venture that will 
probably range from conventional 
polyethylene to polypropylene and 
copolymers. Foster Grant will utilize 
Scientific Design’s “package plant 
deal” (such as SD initiated success- 
fully for PVC and phthalic anhy- 
dride). Industry feels that some small- 
er chemical producers will be in- 
trigued by the package deal. But it’s 
Du Pont’s hunch that a 12-15-million- 
Ibs./year plant won’t work out eco- 
nomically. Some say, too, that the 
product’s not quite up with that of 
the ICI process. Others hold that 
newcomers could upset an already 
delicate industry balance. But the 
SD package plant isn’t expected by 
any of the major producers to become 
a “significant trend” in the U.S. 

Foster Grant, already in polysty- 
rene, acrylonitrile-styrene copolymers, 
and nylon 6, also is considered “pre- 
dictable” in the plastic field, with a 
knowledge of its workings from end- 
product to raw materials. But entrance 
of Rexall—with at least 150-million- 
Ibs./year resin capacity sometime in 
*62—is causing more marked con- 
cern. 

Ralph Knight, who will head Rex- 
all’s big polyolefin operation, is a 
former crack USI engineer; he’s not 
a marketing man. And it’s held that 


10% 
Total: 1,250 million Ibs. (est.) 


his engineering enthusiasm could re- 
sult in a finished plant with more 
than just the announced capacity. 

Based on Rexall’s present captive 
consumption rate of plastics—about 
60 million lbs./year — this would 
leave a lot of polyethylene for sale. 
One sales pact that’s sure to change: 
that of Rexall’s Tupperware Division, 
which reportedly has been buying 
substantial quantities of its resin from 
Union Carbide. When the Rexall plant 
comes in, Union Carbide will be look- 
ing for a new customer. 

The Lid’s Off Low-Pressure: This 
year, for the first time, total poly- 
ethylene volume is getting a substan- 
tial boost from low-pressure, high- 
density resin. Sales of this material, 
which were about 70 million Ibs. in 
*58, took off last year with the blow- 
molded bottle boom, and are now 
predicted to reach nearly 170 million 
Ibs. this year, could conceivable dou- 
ble again in ’61, according to Celan- 
ese predictions. Bottles alone are now 
slated to hit 250 million Ibs. by ’65, 
with Hercules a major factor here. 

Recently cast in new roles at Celan- 
ese (one of the companies in on the 
bottle boom) are William Orr, new 
president of Celanese Polymer Co., 
and Dave Taylor, president of Celan- 
ese Plastics Co. Formation in recent 
months of a separate polymer pro- 
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ducing and converting company point 
toward further intensified end-product 
development. And addition of an old 
Du Pont Mylar man, Russell Clark, 
to Celanese Polymer’s technical staff 
could mean a new look for the firm’s 
film enterprises in the future. 

Plastics sales at Phillips Chemical 
(which today accounts for about 20% 
of U.S. high-density polyethylene ca- 
pacity) remains under George Wash 
and a group of key men who pushed 
its first batch of Marlex resins. In 
the first six months of ’60 the com- 
pany reported that “demand exceeded 
maximum production.” 

It’s Phillips’ guess that by ’63 “blow 
molded containers, toys, housewares 
and industrial components will use 
about 220-million-lbs. of PE.” The 
company’s now in low- and medium- 
density resins as well. And due on- 
stream this quarter and already pro- 
ducing some high-density product: 
Du Pont’s Orange, Tex., low-pres- 
sure polyethylene plant. Spencer, 


which recently expanded its Orange, 
Tex., works to 120 million Ibs./year 
of low- and medium-density resins, has 
moved two new vice-presidents into 
plastics: Harold Dinghes, in charge 
of plastics sales, and E. V. Friedrich, 
who will have responsibility for over- 


all direction of the Plastics Division’s 
activities. Frank Pyle, formerly vice- 
president of sales, is now assistant to 
the president. 

These are but a few examples of 
what Spencer calls giving “maximum 
executive emphasis on development 
and sales of plastics products.” 

High Optimism for High Density: 
An application in which Grace has 
high optimism for its low-pressure 
product: wire and cable covering. But 
if high-density poly makes a bid for 
“80% of this market”—which Grace 
feels it could obtain, it would have 
to make heavy inroads into conven- 
tional polyethylene—wire and cable 
cover was an outlet for 102 million 
lbs. of conventional polyethylene in 
59. And both pipe and automobile 
industry applications Grace holds as 
big potential outlets. 

Hercules—which can push either its 
high-density polyethylene or poly- 
propylene at its Parlin, N. J., facili- 
ties—may be in an enviable position 
as converters weigh two products 
destined to overlap considerably in 
application. It’s thought that high- 
density’s potential—though substantial 
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—is inevitably dwarfed by the early 
advent of polypropylene. And indus- 
try, as indicated by the spate of re- 
organizations, sees an_ intensified 
scramble in all three products. And 
there’s no telling what may happen to 
prices of high-density polyethylene 
and propylene now that the base price 
of conventional PE is down 5¢/Ib. 
But there’s one certainty: 

The 1.5-billion-lbs./year polyethy- 
lene capacity today will be at least 
2.4 billion lbs. by °62. Thus poly- 
ethylene—which has consistently kept 
ahead of the most optimistic sales 
predictions—would appear to have a 
very tough battle ahead. 


Glycol Stirs a Squall 


A plea by British chemical com- 
panies for relief from U.S. “dumping” 
of ethylene glycol has been rejected 
by the British Board of Trade. 

The request for an antidumping 
duty on the chemical came from all 
three British producers—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Shell, and Union 
Carbide. Although the board doesn’t 
make its cases public, gist of the com- 
plaint is understood to have been that 
ethylene glycol (supplied chiefly by 
Dow and Jefferson Chemical) was 
being sold in Britain at prices below 
U.S. domestic prices, that it had al- 
ready had a depressing effect on the 
British market, and that, if continued, 
it would result in underemployment of 
British capital. 

No Comment: The board, following 
its usual practice, did not comment on 
its decision, beyond stating that the 
case for a special duty had not been 
proved. 

Under British law, two things must 
be proved if such a duty is to be im- 
posed: (1) dumping (defined as export 
of goods to the U.K. at a price below 
the fair market price in the country 
of export); (2) “material injury” to the 
domestic industry. 

The board is usually reluctant to 
move without a solid case on both 
counts. The feeling in the British in- 
dustry about the case is that technical 
dumping was proved, but injury wasn’t 
bad enough to warrant roiling Anglo- 
American waters. 

U.S. glycol is said to have been 
sold in Britain for $313.60/long ton 
or lower, c.i.f., with the 334% duty 
and merchant’s commission paid. Brit- 
ish industry sources calculate that to 


be about 9.6¢/Ib. f.a.s. U.S. East Coast 
port. By comparison, the U.S. quoted 
price for ethylene glycol delivered on 
the East Coast in tanks is 13.5¢/Ib. 

In the last year the bulk price of 
British glycol dropped from $392/- 
long ton to $327.60—about 14.8¢/- 
Ib. delivered. While industry men 
admit the price was too high a yea 
ago, they argue that the current tab 
doesn’t yield a fair return on invest- 
ment. 

The glycol situation is a good ex- 
ample of what British industry spokes- 
men—such as ICI’s chairman, Stanley 
Chambers—mean when they complain 
that exports that are “chicken feed” 
for U.S. producers can disrupt Euro- 
pean markets (CW, July 16, p. 34). 
Only about 1,000 tons of U.S. glycol 
came into Britain last year—a negli- 
gible amount in the U.S. industry, but 
about 5% of the total captive market 
in the U.K. 


New Entry in Oxygen 


There’s a new factor in the oxygen 
plant business this week: Dravo Corp. 
(Pittsburgh)}—armed with know-how 
and sales rights licensed from West 
Germany’s Linde AG. (Munich)—is 
out to get contracts for design and 
construction of air-separation plants 
throughout the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico. 

Dravo will handle North American 
business in Linde-Fraenkl air separa- 
tion plants on an exclusive basis; and 
it will be out for business in building 
other Linde-Fraenkl gas plants—such 
as acetylene—on a nonexclusive basis. 

Last week Dravo nailed down its 
first contract under its Linde AG. 
agreement—an assignment to put up 
an oxygen and nitrogen plant for Ford 
Motor’s steel works at Dearborn, 
Mich. Daily capacity: 280 tons of 
gaseous oxygen, 10 tons of liquid oxy- 
gen, and 1.4 tons of liquid nitrogen, 
all of 99.5% purity. 

This, of course, is only a modest- 
size plant. But winning the contract 
is still a bright feather in Dravo’s cap 
because it represents a triumph over 
an established competitor already 
operating at the Dearborn site. Air 
Products (Allentown, Pa.)—with a 
smaller on-site plant—has been supply- 
ing oxygen to the Ford steel mill under 
a contract running to early ’61. Ford 
—which has been expanding its steel 
production capacity, and hence needs 





a larger oxygen plant—expects to 
work out a continuation of that 
arrangement until the new plant is 
completed in Dec. ’61. 

The fact that Ford is switching 
suppliers indicates that Dravo will be 
an aggressive bidder for this kind of 
business. Considerations that may have 
a bearing on the change: 

e The new oxygen-nitrogen plant 
will be owned and operated by Ford, 
whereas the present plant is owned 
and operated by Air Products (which 


also designed and built it). 

e The new plant, according to 
Dravo, will be notably economical. A 
Dravo spokesman says a_ Linde- 
Fraenkl process plant is “safe and 
extremely simple to operate”; and 
power consumption—which accounts 
for about 50% of the cost of produc- 
ing oxygen—‘will be low.” 

Ford’s management appears to be 
convinced. Ford chose the system “be- 
cause operating costs are low and the 
products are 99.5% pure.” 


Sales Boom—but Margins Dip 


Booming sales of chemicals, plas- 
tics, and nonferrous metals give latest 
midyear financial statements a strong- 
ly bullish tone—but they don’t quite 
mask out the downward trend in 
rates of return. 

Dow Chemical, for example, in its 
fiscal year ended last May 31, con- 
tinued the upsurge it started in mid- 
58 (table, below). But even though 
Dow scored an enviable 10.5% on 
full-year profitability (after-tax net in- 
come divided by net sales), its profit 
margin for the spring quarter dipped 
from 10.9% in ’59 to 10.3% this year. 

Dow’s product mix was virtually 
unchanged from last year. Chemicals 
again accounted for 51% of sales 
volume; plastics, up from 35 to 36%; 
magnesium, down from 8 to 7%; 
agricultural chemicals, unchanged at 
6%. 

Again Dow achieved a significant 
increase in its foreign business. In 
*53-54 sales of Dow’s export sub- 
sidiaries amounted to about $25 mil- 
lion, 6% of the company’s total. In 
the year just completed, this business 


was up to 11% of the much larger 
total. 

Three broadly diversified companies 
report that their chemical operations 
have been relatively more successful 
than most of their other divisions. 
President W. N. Hall of Dominion 
Tar & Chemical says his chemical 
and paper divisions both scored 
marked sales increases in the first 
half, but that there was a fall-off in 
sales of building materials. 

“Earnings of the Frontier Chemi- 
cal Co. division are substantially 
ahead of those for the comparable 
periods of °59, although less than 
our expectations,” says Chairman 
Charles Ireland of Vulcan Materials 
Co. He expects Frontier’s perform- 
ance during the full year to be “sat- 
isfactory.” 

General Mills says its Chemical Di- 
vision had a “good year” in the com- 
pany’s fiscal year ended May 31. 
There was “continued progress in the 
acceptance of its specialty organic 
chemicals.” New facilities for more 
economical production were installed. 





Planning More Potash 


Three big new projects in the news 
this week indicate that the U.S. will 
continue to lead the world in potash 
production for years to come: 

e Texas Gulf Sulphur is now con- 
sidering building a $20-30-million pot- 
ash mine and refinery with capacity 
of up to 12,000 tons/day in south- 
east Utah. This is much larger than 
the proposed plant Texas Gulf had 
in mind when it took an option to 
buy the Cane Creek and Seven Mile 
Anticline deposits from Delhi-Taylor 
Oil. 

e Southwest Potash Corp.—a di- 
vision of American Metal Climax— 
will put nearly $3 million into ex- 
pansion of its facilities near Carlsbad, 
N.M. The mine and mill there went 
into production in *52, and their ca- 
pacity was increased in °55. 

e Bonneville Ltd.—producer of 
potash by solar evaporation—has 
awarded a contract to Gibbons and 
Reed Co. (Salt Lake City) for dredg- 
ing of a new, 4,300-acre evaporation 
pond at Wendover, Utah. 

Vice-President C. F. Fogarty of 
Texas Gulf says his company is weigh- 
ing three alternate plant schemes, 
with capacities of 4,000, 8,000 or 12.- 
000 tons/day. Colorado School of 
Mines has been engaged to complete 
beneficiation studies; the railroads 
have granted freight-rate equilization, 
based on Carlsbad rates, for shipment 
from Utah into the Southeastern and 
Midwestern states; and Utah Gov. 
George Clyde has been asked to 
endorse the company’s petition to the 
U.S. government for immediate with- 
drawal of the potash lands from oil 
and gas development. 

In Salt Lake City last week, Fogarty 


left the impression that he will recom- 
mend to his board of directors that 
the company go ahead with the pur- 
chase of the lands and construction 
of production facilities if the oil and 
gas problem can be resolved. He ex- 
plained that oil and gas drilling and 
production are considered inimical to 
underground mining of potash; he 
feels that petroleum operations would 
be a safety hazard for potash mining 
workers and cause property damage. 

Southwest Potash says its additional 
production capacity “is required to 
keep pace with expanding sales,” and 
“will also provide for further im- 
provement of the muriate product.” 


SALES 


1st half Change from 
1960* 1st half ’59 


EARNINGS 
Ist half Change from 
1960* 1st half ’59 


COMPANIES 





Aluminium Ltd. 
Beryllium Corp. 

Brush Beryllium 

Devoe & Raynolds 
Dominion Tar & Chem. 
Dow Chemical‘ 
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Pacific Veg. Oil 
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United Carbon 

Universal Oil Products 
Virginia-Carolina Chem.) 
Vitro Corp. 
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102.3% 

* All dollar figures in millions. (1) For fiscal year ended May 31. (2) Comparative figures for 
first-half '59 not reported. (3) For fiscal year ended June 30. (4) Pre-tax net income — 4.6%; 
after-tax net income up 55.8% because of substantial saving on income tax, stemming from 
transfer of phosphate ore tract to trustee for company’s employee retirement fund. 
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EXPANSION 


Oxygen, Nitrogen, Argon: Air Reduction Pacific, a 
division of Air Reduction Co. (New York), will boost 
capacity of its new air-separation plant at Richmond, 
Calif., to 65 tons/day. Cost of the project: $1 million. 
The existing unit, which was started up last March, 
will be expanded 20%; and a second unit will be 
added to produce 32 tons/day of liquid oxygen, nitro- 
gen and argon. Completion is scheduled for early ’61. 

e 

Polyethylene Foam: Dow Chemical this fall will be- 
gin construction of a polyethylene foam plant to be 
located adjacent to its polystyrene and polystyrene 
foam facilities at the Hanging Rock plant (Ironton, 
O.). Associated Engineers (Huntington, W. Va.) will 
handle the engineering for the new facility, which will 
employ 30-40 persons. Tradename for Dow’s newest 
foam: Ethafoam. 

e 

Paper: Southern Land, Timber & Pulp Co. will build 
its planned $42-million pulp and paper mill at Cedar 
Springs, Ga. Formerly, an Alabama site had been con- 
sidered. Planned capacity: 750 tons/day. 

o 

Polyurethane Foams: Engineers, Inc. (Newark, N.J.), 
will design the $550,000 polyurethane foam plant that 
Nopco Chemical (Newark) will build on a 17-acre plot 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. Plans call for the new plant to be 
in operation by March 1, ’61. 


COMPANIES 


Chemetron Corp. (Chicago) is diversifying into phar- 
maceuticals. It has just acquired Specific Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Inc. (Bayonne, N.J.), producer of pharmaceuti- 
cal chemicals and other synthetic organic chemicals. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (New York) has 
received a $25-million contract to supply hydrazine for 
the Air Force’s Titan II intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. This move was foreshadowed last spring when 
OM received a contract to put up a $15-million anhy- 
drous hydrazine unit at its Saltville, Va., chemical plant 
(CW Business Newsletter, April 30). The three-year 
supply contract calls for deliveries to begin in ’61. 
Other companies will supply the other components of 
the Titan propellant, unsymmetrical dimethyl hydra- 
zine and nitrogen tetroxide. 

7 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. (Portland, Ore.) is arranging 
a merger with W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. (Roanoke, 
Va.). G-P is a major producer of pulp and other forest 
products; Ritter holds large timber, natural gas and 
coal reserves in Virginia and West Virginia. 

+ 

Bzura Chemical Co. (Keyport, N.J.) is planning to 

acquire its parent company—Bzura, Inc. This move 
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has been approved by stockholders, and a possible 
$3-million common stock offering to finance the ac- 
quisition is now being discussed with underwriters. The 
plan calls for issue of 2.1 million new shares of Bzura 
Chemical stock for all of the outstanding stock otf 
Bzura, Inc. The 600,000 shares of Bzura Chemical 
stock now held by Bzura, Inc., would then become 
treasury shares. 
© 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. (Cleveland)— international 
plant engineering and construction company—will ac- 
quire Western Machinery Co. (San Francisco). 


FOREIGN 


Acrylic Fiber/Germany: Farbenfabriken Bayer, al- 
ready Europe’s largest producer of acrylic fiber, plans 
to double output of its Dralon acrylic fiber by next 
March. Present production of 1,000 tons/month will 
be boosted to 1,500 by November, then to 2,000 tons/- 
month by March. 

e 

Plastics/Netherlands: Foster Grant Co. (Leominster, 
Mass.) has established a subsidiary near Rotterdam, 
will build coloring and compounding facilities for its 
polystyrene, nylon 6 and styrene copolymer resins. 
Planned for a later date: resin polymerization at the 
site and possible raw-materials manufacture. 

e 

Pharmaceuticals/Egypt: Egypt is removing customs 
duties on all imported pharmaceuticals, reducing retail 
prices 25% as of Sept. 1. The decision came three 
weeks after nationalization of all Egyptian drug im- 
porting and wholesaling firms. 

* 

Maleic Anhydride/France: Societe Anonyme Reich- 
hold Beckacite, an affiliate of Reichhold Chemicals 
(White Plains, N.Y.), will build a 10.5-million-lbs./- 
year maleic anhydride plant at Niort, Deux-Sevres, 
France. Scientific Design will grant a license for use 
of its process and special required catalyst; it will also 
design the plant. 

+ 

CPI Investment/Italy: The Italian government’s in- 
dustrial giant, ENI, will allocate $192 million (28%) 
of its total planned expenditures to petrochemical 
projects in 1960-63. The agency’s nuclear program will 
get $80 million (nearly 12%). 

- 

Borax/ Argentina: Officials of Borax Argentina, S.A., 
are seeking technical know-how, capital investment and 
equipment from U.S. companies to aid in expansion 
of its borax operations in Latin America. The company, 
which has giant borate deposits in Argentina, now 
operates a 10,000-metric tons/year boron products 
plant with headquarters in Buenos Aires. Sales are 
handled by Ubertalli Productos Quimicos, Ltda. 
(Buenos Aires). 





Time 70 Take a New Look af 


National 


pm §=SULLINIL ANHYDRIDE 


BIG VALUE 


Our recently announced low “incentive price” makes expanded use of 
National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE eminently practical for better resins, 
coatings, plasticizers, elastomers, pharmaceuticals, adhesives, etc. Its 
“small molecule” can impart many desired properties at a wholly economic 
cost. Much wider use as an organic intermediate is now possible, too. 


HERE'S OUR PRESENT POSITION 


Sole domestic custom seller of SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE, National has 
long experience, integrated production, efficient processes. From present 
production, we can supply pilot-plant quantities to new users. Additional 
commercial capacity should be on stream as fast as needed. Ever-increas- 


ing capacity at cumulatively decreasing costs will be provided to meet 
market needs. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO NOW 


Send for our comprehensive Technical Bulletin and a working sample of 

National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE. Find out what it can do to improve 

your products, increase sales, open new product opportunities. Check what 

TECHNICAL BULLETIN I-11 possible future price reductions can also mean to you. But act now. Interest 

in National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE at our new low incentive price is 
high. So use the convenient coupon today! 
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Bulletin I-11-SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE G 
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(1) Have representative call by appointment 


Name 





NATIONAL ANILINE 


DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 








Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Greensboro 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore Providence San Francisco 
In Coneda: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen St, Tor 
Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL * 40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y 
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From ADM come. resins and industrial chemicals that do 
MUON COMPITE CIM CUM UICUTAES developed by 
the nations top chemists...proved by extensive laboratory 


and field testing. {produced in modern plants with - 
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FAST AIR-DRY RESIN 
CUTS PAINT JOB REJECTS 


st From ADM comes a pure 
: alkyd resin that air-dries tack- 
free with the speed of lacquer. 
Yet, a resin with performance 
—durability, gloss retention, 
and mar and solvent resistance 
—that equals or excels alkyd- 
melamine baking enamels. 





Says auto refinishing king, 

Earl Scheib, Los Angeles, 

whose nationwide system of 

shops repaint nearly half a 

million cars a year: “AROPLAZ 6006 enables us to 

reduce drying time 15 minutes on the average. Rejects 

and returns caused by water spotting, dust pick up, or 
paint failure have been virtually eliminated.” 


Used straight, or blended with other alkyds, remark- 
ably compatible ARoPLAz 6006 is also cutting costs 
and solving problems in a host of other fast air-dry 
and quick bake industrial applications: toys, tractors, 
heavy machinery, lawn mowers, and garden furniture. 
It’s typical of the new products ADM creates for the 
protective coating industry. 


New ADM Adogen furfury/ quats 
are triple-threat bacteriostats 


ADM’s new family of Adogen furfuryl quaternaries 
combines three features ideal for industrial bacterio- 
stats: germicidal effectiveness .. .exceptional solubility 
in saline or hard water . . . and much lower cost. 


Through unique processing, ADM can produce a 
series of bacteriostatic quats with a wide variety of 
special properties. Adogen 446, for example, is a 
dimethyl hydrogenated-tallow furfuryl quaternary that’s 
highly effective against Desulfovibrio and Staphylococ- 
cus aureus bacteria. It meets sanitizing requirements 
for hotel, bar and restaurant sanitizers... is promising 
for bottle washes, floor sanitizers, and industrial water 
treatment. ADM also has new cotton-seed and coco 
furfuryl quats with special bactericidal effectiveness. 
These are available in development quantities. 


QUATS FOR TEXTILE SOFTENERS TOO. ADM's re- 
markable quaternaries improve textile softeners too. 
New Adogen 442 leaves less residual odor on fabrics, 
offers whiter color, and is non-toxic. All at no extra cost. 


BEADED AMIDES. Lighter color and excellent storage 
stability already distinguish ADM’s fatty amides. Now 
ADM offers another vital advantage: stearyl and hy- 
drogenated tallow amides beaded for fast, easy han- 
dling. This new, uniform, non-dusting form pours freely 
and is one more good reason to use ADM’s versatile 
amides in everything from waxes to printing inks. 


HIGHER PURITY AMINES. More highest quality tech- 
nical amine for your dollar. That’s what you get with 
ADM’s 90% primary amine content Adogen fatty 
nitrogens. This new level of purity is available in all 
of ADM’s technical primary amines. You get fewer re- 
action by products to hamper formulations, almost total 
freedom from amides, greater functionality, and better 
reaction yields per pound. 


Yes, rely on ADM for new developments in fatty 
nitrogen chemistry. Developments that will save you 
time, money, and improve your product quality. Basic 


tion techniques to assure you highest quality chemicals. 
ADM’s new, multi-miilion dollar Chemical Center will 
include expanded facilities for producing fatty nitro- 
gen chemicals to better serve all your needs. 


ADM's water-white o/ey/ alcoho! 
is clearly superior for 107 uses 


As an intermediate for anti-static agents in synthetic 
fiber production . . . color dispersants in textiles... 
wetting agents in inks .. . anti-foaming agents in petro- 
leum refining . . . or synthetic detergents, ADM’s 
versatile, high quality Adol 32 can’t be beat. 

This straight chain unsaturated monohydric oleyl 
alcohol is virtually water-white. It offers low viscosity, 
low cloud point, and high chemical reaciivity. Chem- 
ical reactive groups include one double bond and one 
hydroxyl group. Adol 32 is solubie in most sclvents and 
non-corrosive. 

Adol 32 can be sulphated, ethoxylated, or phos- 
phated for wide variety of industrial applications. In 
addition to the uses listed above, it is ideal for chemical 
intermediates, surfactants, soaps, germicides, emulsi- 
fiers, resins, plasticizers, and lubricant additives. 


A whale of a new derivative! 


From the sea of chemistry comes a new derivative as 
unique and powerful as its source: the sperm whale. 
Methylated sperm oil. With this ADM development, 
you may solve tough metal wetting and incompati- 
bility problems in the manufacture of lubricants. Free 
of triglycerides, methylated sperm provides by far the 
most economical source of mono-hydric alcohol esters. 

Here is a remarkable new oil with a natural surface 
tension in the range of good synthetic detergents—27 
to 28 dynes compared with 38 dynes for sperm oil. It 
is ideal for use with lubricants and their additives, 
where it tends to hold sludge in suspension and provides 
resistance to corrosion and oxidation. Methylated 
sperm also possesses viscosity improver properties. 
Use it as is, or sulfurize for super E.P. properties. 


Check the ADM products which you would like to know more 
about and return to the address below. 
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in the production of fats and oils and their derivatives, 
ADM uses gas chromatography and unique produc- 
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One of these bright beauties should look very nice on your rail 
siding, with its sparkling new color scheme. The contents are 
good, too — Frontier quality-controlled 73% liquid caustic soda, in 
this case, or muriatic acid, chlorine, or chlorinated solvents if you 
prefer. You can count on prompt shipments over uncongested 
routes from Frontier, newest of Mid-America’s basic producers — 
and friendly service before and after the sale. We also make quick 


deliveries of all products to many off-rail points via F rontier’s 


own highway truck-trailer fleet. We shall welcome your inquiry. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Vane 


division 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


PO. BOX 545 WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Four liquid oxygen-liquid hydrogen fueled engines will go into 
each of 10 second-stage engines for the huge Saturn space vehicle. A 
$65-million contract for the engines has been let to Douglas Aircraft Co. 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
* 





Regulations for labeling dangerous household substances will 
take several weeks to issue. Reason: the color additives law, passed the 
same day as the labeling law, is getting priority on FDA’s work agenda. 
Data on safety of colors must be examined before extending or denying 
approval of their use. The household products are a new subject for FDA, 


and the agency is busy collecting information on the contents of various 
types of products. 





Rather than try to state requirements for specific products, FDA 
will come up with regulations—e. g., the exact warning word that must 


be included on products containing, for instance, more than a certain per- 
centage of lye. 


More overseas chemical projects—backed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment—-may evolve from a shift in U.S. foreign aid policy now in the works. 
The concept represents a change in emphasis, rather than a sweeping revi- 
sion; and because it’s an Administration brainchild it will obviously not 


be binding if the Democrats win the White House. But it shows the direc- 
tion of official thinking. 





The idea is to use government aid funds to stress two specific 
kinds of foreign projects. In the less-developed areas, the funds will be 
used considerably more than in the past for so-called social public works. 
These are the power, transportation, agricultural, housing, health and 
educational projects that do not offer immediate profit to private investors. 


For industrial projects in more-developed areas, the emphasis 
will be on using government aid funds as a pump primer for private invest- 


ment partnerships—or consortiums—comprised of both public and private 
capital, U.S. and local foreign. 


The industrial consortium approach is in an experimental stage. 
In the past the international lending institutions, the U.N. special fund, the 
World Bank, have handled most of the social development projects. The 
U.S. agencies have concentrated on economic and industrial projects. 


The consortium approach already has been applied to chemical 
plant development in several countries. The U.S. State Dept.’s Develop- 
ment Loan Fund Director Vance Brand—who says this method will be 
increasingly used by his own and other U.S. lending agencies—cites a 
number of examples either now in the works or already begun: four chem- 
ical and fertilizer plants are under way in India, three on the island of 
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Formosa. Others are planned for Pakistan, and several Latin-American 
countries. 


Brand believes the idea is workable in almost every area where 
basic development is under way—even Africa, where aluminum companies 
are attempting several combined hydropower bauxite reduction projects. 

= 

Chemical companies will get a large slice of some $100 million 
earmarked for development of longer-range Polaris missiles. The first fam- 
ily of the solid-fueled Polaris missile—known as the A-i—has a 1,200- 
mile range. The second version, the A-2, to be ready by 1962, will have 
a 1,500-mile range. A year later, plans called for an A-3 with a 2,500- 
mile range. Efforts are being made to cut the time factor on the A-3 missile. 
That’s what the extra $100 million the Administration has just released is 
to be used for. 





Lockheed Aircraft Corp., prime contractor on the Polaris, says 
it has already done lab testing on a 2,500-mile-range Polaris missile. The 
extra range must come mainly from a solid-fuel propellant with a higher spe- 
cific impulse. Allegany Ballistics Laboratory (Cumberland, Md.), reportedly, 
has developed a new fuel based on a nitro-polymer (undisclosed) that 
increases the specific impulse by nearly 10%. This will be used by the 
Navy for the 1,500-mile A-2 version of the Polaris. 


e 
Other chemical industries are joining synthetic organic chemicals 
manufacturers in opposing further reductions in U.S. import tariffs 
on foreign competition. At Tariff Commission hearings on the govern- 
ment’s proposed list of duty cuts in Washington, witnesses for the synthetic 
fibers association testified that further reductions on nylon, rayon and 
other synthetic fibers would seriously restrict domestic sales. Eugene L. 
Stewart, association counsel. charged that the U.S. is becoming a country 
“in which every producing nation exnects to dispose of its surplus.” 
. 
Can the President alter tariff recommendations made by the 
Tariff Commission under escape-clause provisions of the trade law? This 
question will go to the Supreme Court as a result of a recent Customs 
Court ruling in a tariff case involving imported bicycles (CW Washington 
Newsletter, Aug. 6); but the high court's handling of the case may not be 
binding on other similar cases, including one involving lead and zinc. 








The key point hinges on the authority the White House claims 
under the ’55 Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Since then, the ’58 ex- 
tension of that law, according to government lawyers, gives the President 
clearer authority to accept or reject Tariff Commission escape-clause 
findings “in whole or in part.” 


If the Supreme Court refuses to review the bicycle decision it will 
mean only that the President lacked the authority claimed under the ’55 act. 
If, on the other hand, the court reviews the case, it may specifically deal 
with the difference between the 55 and ’58 versions of the law. 
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pigment development patented by Imperial. 
The properties of mercadium colors are such 
that they are both versatile and useful in 
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World's largest producer of chemical pigment colors 
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IMPERIAL COLOR CHEMICAL & PAPER a department of 
PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Hercules Powder Company 


INCORPORATED 
Boston * New York * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Cleveland * Detroit * Cincinnati * Atlanta * Louisville * Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City 
Houston * Dallas * New Orleans * Los Angeles * Oakland * San Francisco * Portland * Seattle * Toronto, Ont. * St. Johns, Que. * Vancouver, B. C. 
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CGAY LORID SETS THE STAGE 


FOR SMOOTH AUTOMATIC PACKAGING 


Plan a happy ending for your automatic packaging. 
Buy containers that fit your machinery precisely, 
flow through your lines without a stumble or a fluff. 


Gaylord produces such containers, with 
letter-perfect precision, in any number you need. 
Get the whole story from your Gaylord Man. 
He'll turn in an award-winning performance. 














Ww CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION (py 23:2°25s3:20~ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 





FILL IN AND RETURN 
THIS ORDER CARD 
TODAY TO RECEIVE 
YOUR COPY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ACCEPTED FROM 
CP] MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL ONLY 


Now’s the time to order your personal copy of the brand new, 750-page 
1961 edition of the CHEMICAL WEEK BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE, coming off the 
press September 24th. It’s yours... AT NO EXTRA COST... with your 
introductory subscription to CHEMICAL WEEK, the chemical businessman’s 
own magazine. 


All subscribers to CHEMICAL WEEK — and only subscribers — receive this 
“encyclopedia of chemicals and equipment buying information”, in the 
fall of each year, as part of CW’s regular service. You can reserve your 
copy by filling in the attached card and mailing it today! 


NOTE: If you already subscribe to CHEMICAL WEEK, no need to request the BUYERS 
GUIDE ISSUE... it will come to you automatically with the September 24th issue. 
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Print 


Please 


YES .. . Send me CHEMICAL WEEK for the next three years for only $5 - - 
and include, as part of service, my copy of the new 750-page 1961 edition of 
the BUYERS’ GUIDE issue, when it comes off the press. 

(Rates for U.S. & U.S. Possessions Only*) 


] Here If You Prefer 1 Year @ $3.00 ] Bill me () Bill company Payment enclosed 


Nome Position 











Home Address 








City State 
Company & Approx. No. of 
Department Employees in Plant 














(_] Manufacturer 
Product(s) (] Wholesaler 











BUSINESS ADDRESS 


Street City Zone State 


[] Check here if you want publication sent to business address 




















*Foreign 1 Yr. * Canada $4 
West. Hem. $15 * Others $25 





Wouldn't it be a great help if you had at your 
fingertips . . . in one handy, compact issue . . . all 
the answers to your chemicals and equipment 
“who makes it?”, “who distributes it?’”, “where to 
buy it?’ questions? That's exactly what you get 
in this completely revised 1961 edition of the 
CHEMICAL WEEK BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE. . . 10 
complete and separate directories in one huge 
issue. 


In this 750-page “encyclopedia of chemicals, equipment and services 
source of supply” you'll get:— 


—over 7,000 product head- 
ings vital to the CPI, with names of manufacturers and distributors. 
—the most complete list of chemical 

trade names available. 

— listing producers and distributors of chem- 
icals and raw materials... including an alphabetical list of district 
and branch offices ... complete with telephone numbers. 

— catalog advertisements of chemical and raw 
material producers and distributors detailing complete company 
lines. 


—list- 
ing more than 2,000 items . . . with names of makers 
and suppliers. 

including a list of manu- 
facturers and suppliers of equipment and contain- 
ers... with addresses of district and branch offices 
. complete with telephone numbers. 

— equipment brand 

names and identifying company names. 
~catalog advertisements of 
manufacturers and suppliers of equipment and 
containers . . . detailing complete company product 

lines. 


—listing more than 200 serv- 
ices available to the CPI, under category headings, 
with names of companies providing services. 

—an alphabetical listing 
of companies offering technical services to the CPI 
. including addresses and telephone numbers. 


is the one magazine 
written especially for the CP] management 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT Ne. 64 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


man in all functions . . . with complete cov- 
erage of all the vital business develop- 
ments and trends. It’s written in crisp, con- 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stomp Necessary If Mailed in The United Stetes 











McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





cise, fast-reading style to save you time 
...and yet give you a firm grasp of all 
that’s happening in your field. 


Only enough copies of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE ISSUE are published to sup- 
ply one to each subscriber. No single 
copies are sold. To get your copy, 
return this card now. 
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Commonwealth's Harry Toulmin: 
‘Great many other caseslike Battelle's’. 


Ohio Judge George Marshall: He 
rules against a ‘merchant's profit.’ 


“SWRI President Goland: ‘SWRI 


doesn't process patents for clients.’ 


Court Ruling Recasts ‘Tax-Free’ Wrangle 


The Ohio court decision barring 
Battelle Memorial Institute from han- 
dling clients’ patent applications (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Aug. 6) could 
be an argument for retaining the tax- 
free status of research institutes. 
That’s one of a variety of opinions 
on the ruling given Chemical Week 
this week by commercial and non- 
profit labs and by legal experts. 

It comes from Phillip Folk, mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Bar Assn., and 
counsel for the Unauthorized Prac- 
tice Committee of the Columbus Bar 
Assn., which initiated the court fight 
against Battelle. If the court had ruled 
in favor of Battelle, Folk believes, it 
would indicate that the institute was 
“in business to make money.” 

Folk and fellow committee mem- 
ber Robert Albright point out that 
the decision was an “action in injunc- 
tion,” merely upholding state statutes 
that prohibit a corporation from prac- 
ticing law. The committee’s objective 
was to prevent Battelle from “adver- 
tising, contracting and billing” its 
sponsors for legal work. 

However, the ruling, even though 
it is restricted to Ohio, comes at a 
critical time for the nonprofit organi- 
zations; and some legal observers 
sense broader implications, particu- 
larly in view of the pending rule- 
making by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice on taxing “scientific” institutions. 


Hearings are over, but there’s still no 
indication when the ruling will be 
made. 

In defining a “scientific organiza- 
tion,” IRS says it must be organized 
and operated in the public interest, 
not toward promoting private gain. 
That’s a description nonprofit groups 
covet—and one reason the Battelle 
decision attracted so much attention. 

Commercial labs claim the so-called 
“nonprofits” compete with them for 
clients, perform similar services and 
should be taxed. They seek a law 
that would require nonprofits to make 
results of their research freely avail- 
able to the public. Conversely, they 
object to non-profits’ doing work for 
individuals who have a right to ob- 
tain ownership or control of any 
patents, copyrights, processes or for- 
mulas resulting from such research. 

A major nonprofit antagonist, 
Lewis Harris, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Council of Independent Labora- 
tories’ committee on legislation, says 
that nonprofit research institutes and 
certain departments of some univer- 
sities “have built up tremendous busi- 
ness volumes in providing applied 
research and testing services for in- 
dustry and government. And there is 
no reason why such services should 
be exempt from taxation.” 

The long (three and a half years) 
and complicated Battelle case dis- 


closed that the institute did about 
$23 million worth of business in ’59. 
But only 25 patent applications were 
handled for its sponsors last year. Why 
Battelle would push this matter into 
court is still a mystery to Cleveland 
patent attorney Albert Teare, a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Bar Assn.’s 
Committee on Unauthorized Prac- 
tices. One probable answer is Bat- 
telle’s desire to continue the conven- 
ience of its service to the research 
project sponsor (who has always re- 
tained the option of using his own 
counsel). 

Still, Battelle’s action elicited this 
comment from Franklin County Com- 
mon Pleas Judge George Marshall in 
his Columbus decision. The type of 
law practice permitted at Battelle, 
said Marshall, “amounts to the prac- 
tice of law as a commercial matter 
to make a ‘merchant’s profit’ rather 
than limiting the professional services 
of its attorneys to Battelle.” He ruled 
that Battelle attorneys are not in a 
position to set up “proper attorney- 
client relationships with sponsors.” 

Battelle admits its patent activity 
is small, points out that the court 
verdict does not jeopardize a spon- 
sor’s rights to his patentable develop- 
ments, simply affects the mechanics 
of securing patents. 

None of the major nonprofits sur- 
veyed considers the Battelle ruling di- 
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Maybe 
Eastman hasa 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, Or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


LI) 7} 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
Eastman Kopak COMPANY 
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rectly important. Southwest Research 
Institute (San Antonio) President 
Martin Goland says SWRI does not 
process or file patents for its clients, 
suggests outside lawyers to the client 
when requested to help. Armour Re- 
search Foundation’s vice-president for 
business operations, W. M. Cousins, 
Jr., says ARF handled only one pat- 
ent application for a client, had some 
doubts about the propriety of this. 
Not from a legal ethics standpoint, 
he notes, but from another point of 
view: “Should we include this as part 
of the service—shouldn’t the client 
pay for it himself?” 

Midwest Research Institute (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) doesn’t employ law- 
yers. Stanford Research Institute 
(Menlo Park, Calif.) lawyer Jeffrey 
Steel says SRI has a firm policy 
against processing patents for clients. 
If the client doesn’t have an attorney, 
SRI recommends one. There is no 
patent attorney on SRI’s legal staff. 

Even among commercial Jabs, pat- 
ent attorney staffers are scarce. Evans 
Research & Development and Foster 
D. Snell (both in New York) use out- 
side attorneys when needed. (Evans 
employs a girl who helps set up data 
for patents.) 

But some independent commercial 
labs welcome the Battelle decision. 
Harry Toulmin, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Commonwealth Engineer- 
ing Co. of Ohio (Dayton), calls the 
court ruling a “very wise decision 
that will call for extensive investiga- 
tion into possible abuses of the prac- 
tice of law by corporations. By this, 
I mean there are undoubtedly a great 
many other cases, like Battelle, in 
which this professional privilege has 
been abused contrary to law. This 
decision may smoke a lot of rabbits 
out of the bush.” 

James Rand, president of Rand De- 
velopment Corp. (Cleveland), says he 
is willing to compete at any time 
with nonprofit organizations—but 
points out that at Rand all patent 
applications for customers are han- 
dled by an outside patent attorney 
directly with the customer and only 
on “consultation” with Rand. 

Observers feel that Battelle will 
probably appeal the recent court de- 
cision. Such action would be closely 
watched by many nonprofits (includ- 
ing universities) with a stake in the 
swiftly expanding (to an estimated 
$19.5 billion by ’65) research market. 


Management Scrutiny 


The job of the research manager 
came in for special scrutiny at the 
just-ended 11th annual Industrial Re- 
search Conference, sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University at Arden House, 
Harriman, N.Y. The meeting revived 
this exhortation (ascribed to Arthur 
D. Little): “Don’t mistake an organi- 
zation chart for an organization.” 

Merritt Williamson, dean of the 
college of engineering and architec- 
ture at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (University Park, Pa.), coun- 
seled: “Research and development 
management is different” [from other 
types] and “good research develop- 
ment people require treatment differ- 
ent from [that accorded] the other 
workers in the company.” 

Williamson proposes cooperation of 
research management and staffers in 
“a freewheeling sort of way”; he dis- 
parages heavily manualized manage- 
ment procedures. “If you, as a man- 
ager, are not willing to tolerate a 
rather freewheeling (sloppy, if you 
will!) service function, then you may 
as well expect not to optimize your 
output,” he cautions. “The most 
beautifully run, most orderly, most 
efficient type of research and devel- 
opment organization is, from my ex- 
perience, not a good spawning ground 
for some of your really charged-up 
creative persons.” 

He urges consideration of the “up- 
side down” organization chart, in 
which the manager supposes himself 
working for the staff while actually 
retaining leadership. As the apex of 
the inverted triangle, the manager 
provides necessary coordination, sup- 
plies necessary facilities, environment 
and policies. “The important thing,” 
says Williamson, “is that you no 
longer see yourself as chief provider, 
chief judge, chief director, chief de- 
cision-maker, and chief dispenser of 
rewards and sanctions. Rather, you 
think of yourself as being incompe- 
tent to make the bench-level decisions; 
you leave it up to the men to do 
their assigned jobs, and you work for 
them to help them get things accom- 
plished.” 

A “clinical approach” to successful 
management is advocated by William 
Waite, associate director of the con- 
ference: “The manager will find that 
he needs in his kit of tools a well- 
sharpened ability to look upon his 





New reactive monomer 


A new reactive monomer is on the scene. 
And, its valuable properties should put it 
in every evaluation lab where new resins 
are being made. This new monomer is 
divinyl sulfone, and it looks like this: 


0 


A 
CH2=CH-S-CH = CH2 
Vv 
0 


Divinyl sulfone undergoes both vinyl 
and condensation reactions. It is very 
reactive because of the activating influ- 
ence of the oxygen atoms on the double 
bonds. 

Divinyl sulfone reacts with compounds 
containing active hydrogens, such as 
amines, alcohols, and polyols. This 
CARBIDE monomer forms polymers with 
diols—from ethylene glycol to the higher 
polyglycols, with urea, and with malonic 
esters. These polymers range from vis- 
cous oils to hard resins and show promise 
as textile fibers, adhesives, and film 
formers. 

Divinyl sulfone will cross-link cellu- 
losic textiles such as cotton and rayon. 
It is strongly indicated that this gives 
shrink-resistance to the cloth. 

Cross-linked polymers, varying in the 
degree of fusibility and solubility, can be 
obtained by copolymerizing divinyl sul- 
fone in amounts up to ten per cent of the 
polymer composition. 

Using a free radical catalyst, divinyl 
sulfone can be copolymerized with the 
common active monomers such as acryl- 
amide, acrylonitrile, acrylic esters, buta- 
diene, styrene, vinyl chloride, and vinyl 
esters. 

Fora technical bulletin use the coupon. 


Standard of comparison 
for solvents 


Butyl acetate serves as the standard for 
comparing solvents used in the lacquer 
industry. This versatile medium-boiling 
solvent for nitrocellulose is important 
in making lacquers, dopes, photographic 
films, plastics, and many types of coat- 
ings. Formulations containing butyl ace- 
tate acquire outstanding viscosity prop- 


erties, freedom from humidity blush, 
and resistance to orange peel. 

When you buy butyl acetate, save 
money by ordering it with other CARBIDE 
solvents to filla compartment tank car or 
truck. Call the Technical Representative 
in your nearest CARBIDE office for details 
and prices. To help you choose the best 
solvent for your particular needs, write 
for a copy of CaRBIDE’s “‘Solvent Selec- 
tor.’ It contains useful facts about more 
than 70 different solvents, couplers, dilu- 
ents, and plasticizers. 


New surfactant for 
detergent compounding 
noe 


CARBIDE’S research in surface active 
agents has brought forth several new 
nonionics with characteristics particu- 
larly suitable for detergent-making. One 
of these, TERGITOL E-35, is a caustic- 
stable nonionic developed especially for 
use with dry alkaline compounds, such 
as flake caustic or sodium metasilicate. 
The cloud point of a 0.5 per cent solu- 
tion of E-35 in distilled water is 35° C. 
Its low foaming and good wetting action 
make this new TERGITOL surfactant 
highly effective in detergents intended 
for heavy-duty cleansing, such as bottle 
washing, metal cleaning, and commer- 
cial dishwashing. 

TERGITOL nonionics can be effectively 
combined to obtain the many special 
qualities desired in a detergent. A Tech- 
nical Representative in any CARBIDE 
office will be glad to give details on the 
new TERGITOL nonionics, as well as 
other CARBIDE chemicals for detergents. 
For a technical bulletin on TERGITOL 
E-35, use the coupon above right. 


Amine — all-around 
intermediate 


Looking for an intermediate for 
pharmaceutical synthesis or for making 
dithiocarbamate rubber accelerators, in- 
secticides, dyestuffs, textile finishing 
agents, corrosion inhibitors, or anti- 
skinning agents for air-dry enamels? 
Why not diethyl amine? It has a boil- 
ing point of 55.5°C. at atmospheric 
pressure, freezes at —49.8°C., and is 
completely soluble in water at 20°C. 
Check the coupon for a copy of 
Technical Information Bulletin F-7408, 
which contains more information about 
CARBIDE’s ethyl and isopropyl amines. 


Tear out this coupon. Check the boxes on 
which you'd like more information, and 
mail to Dept. H, Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Company, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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And remember, there is a CARBIDE sales 
office near you where you can obtain 
the services of a CARBIDE Technical 
Representative. 

TerGiTot and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade 
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ATTENTION!!! NEW PRODUCT 
PLANNERS: NEW USES FOUND 
FOR UNIQUE PROPERTIES OF 


METALLIC OXIDE PIGMENTS 


You ordinarily think of metallic oxide 
pigments being used to produce coloring 
agents, catalysts, polishing agents and mag- 
netic materials. Today, however, new pro- 
duct planners and production engineers are 
finding that uses for the unique physical and 
chemical properties of metallic oxides are 
surprisingly far afield from traditional 
usages. 

Below is a review of their characteristics. 
Look them over. You may get the germ of 
an idea which will lead you to the improve- 
ment of existing products, or to the reduc- 
tion of new product manufacturing costs. 
Should an application suggest itself .. . let 
us know. We'll be glad to cooperate with 
you in exploring the possibilities. Address 
Department 39, C. K. Williams & Co., 640 
N. 13th St., Easton, Pennsylvania. 











PROPERTIES CHARACTERISTICS 


Composition: The basic col- 
Red Iron Oxides Fe203-99.5% SpG.-5.15 ors of the iron and chro- 
Color—Salmon to purplish red THI GUESS Ore Cotermmned 
by chemical composition. 
> Reds are ferric oxide (Fes- 

Yellow Iron Oxides FezO3H:0-99% SpG.-4.03 Sd: valine, fecireted fervic 
Color—Lemon to dark oxide (FezOs.H20); blacks, 
orange ferro-ferric oxide (FesO;); and 
‘ 960 . greens, chromic oxide (Cr: 

Pure Black Iron Oxides BREN wn. CESS Os). All these compounds are 
Color—Bliue Black chemically stable and light 


4a 
Chromium Oxides Cr20s-99% SpG.-5.20 oqmaciatages 


Particle Shape: Physica! 
Hydrates) Color—Light to dark green properties such es oll sb 


sorption and suspension 
characteristics are depend 
ent on particle shape, con- 
Natural Oxides—Ochers, Wide range of ferric oxide trolled by manufacturing 


Umbers, Siennas, Metal- content and red, yellow and processes. 

lic Browns, Red Oxides brown colors Size: Color range is con- 
trolled by particle size— 
average size increases as 
color darkens. Uniformity of 
size determines brightness. 








Venetian Reds Fez03-40% SpG.-3.45 


Color—Light to medium red k : 
Purity: Freedom from im- 


purities is essential for su 
perior pigment properties 
and to prevent deleterious 
effects in end-products. Con- 
trol of soluble salts, man- 
ganese and copper content 
are an important part of the 
Williams’ manufacturing op- 
eration. 





Cuprous Oxide Cu20-97% min. 





Extenders—Barytes, Wide range 
Calcium Carbonate, 
Calcium Sulfate, Silica 








Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
E. St. Louis, tl. 
Easton, Penna. x 
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problems as sociological and psycho- 
logical situations as well as to view 
their technological complexities.” By 
accepting staffers as they are and 
trying to understand them, he says, 
managers are in a better position to 
assign responsibility commensurate 
with ability, to reward work well done, 
and to admonish when necessary. 

“The manager using the clinical ap- 
proach also recognizes that his own 
set of values and his outlook are not 
necessarily identical with those of the 
people with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but he sees no necessity for 
changing his own viewpoint merely 
to conform. Nor does he feel that the 
other person must agree with him on 
pain of being labeled an imbecile or 
a radical,” he adds. 

Conference speakers agree that re- 
search managers are coming into 
tighter world supply—especially in in- 
dustrialized areas now undergoing a 
revolution in complexity of technol- 
ogy. Not only more but also better 
qualified managers, they feel, will be 
needed to offset the shortage. 


Radiation Push 


Industrial radiation research got 
another boost last week, this time 
from two sources. Radiation Appli- 
cations Inc. (Long Island City, N.Y.) 
was granted Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion contracts to make two studies 
on radiation techniques for polymer 
cross-linking and graft copolymeriza- 
tion. And High Voltage Engineering 
Co. (Burlington, Mass.) will build a 
$1.7-million, high-intensity linear ac- 
celerator for the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

First part of RAI’s work will be 
a comparative study of isotope and 
machine sources of radiation for graft 
polymerization. RAI will study both 
technical and economic aspects of 
grafting four different monomers to 
polyethylene and nylon. A cobalt-60 
source will be used to obtain the iso- 
tope data, and accelerators at Gen- 
eral Electric, High Voltage Engineer- 
ing and Radiation Dynamics will pro- 
vide comparative data for machine- 
produced electron bombardment. 

The other RAI study will be di- 
rected at lowering the radiation dose 
required to cross-link polymers (now 
around 10 million rads). The company 
hopes to lower the required radiation 
90% by adding a monomer to the 
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polymer before radiation. Four mon- 
omers will be studied with rubber, 
polyethylene, polystyrene, polypropyl- 
ene and ethylene-based copolymers. 

High Voltage Engineering’s new ac- 
celerator will be a 150-Mev Linac 
that can deliver 40 kw. of power, 
greater than that obtainable from any 
previous linear accelerator, and cap- 
able of delivering 10% rads in one 
minute. 

The device will be used by Bureau 
of Standards to determine a wide 
variety of nuclear data and to aid 
in the development of reactor design 
and of industrial radiation techniques. 
Location will be on NBS’s new 550- 
acre site at Gaithersburg, Md.; installa- 
tion is planned for ’62. 


EXPANSION 


e The Research Division of Du 
Pont’s Explosives Dept. has been re- 
organized, renamed the Research and 
Development Division. Both funda- 
mental research and technical service 
functions of the division will be 
strengthened, Du Pont says. Robert 
Cavanaugh, research director, will 
continue as head of the unit. 

e The Andrew Jergens Co. is dou- 
bling its laboratory facilities at Cin- 
cinnati, plans to add additional re- 
search and development personnel. 

e Ford Motor Co.’s Aeronutronic 
Division (Newport Beach, Calif.) has 
reorganized its research to stress long- 
range programs. The Aerothermo- 
chemistry and Materials Activity has 
been discontinued, but four new activi- 
ties have been added. Seven in all, the 
research activities are titled Chemistry 
and Materials, Propulsion, Experimen- 
tal Equipment, Mathematics and Com- 
puting, Physics, Physical Electronics 
and Bionics, and Environmental Test. 

e The St. Regis Paper Co. plans to 
build a $3-million technical center on 
a 60-acre site at Clarkstown, Rock- 
land County, New York. It’s for re- 
search in paper, plastics, packaging, 
and forest products. 

e Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. recent- 
ly completed a ceramic nuclear fuel 
development laboratory at its Green- 
dale, Wis., laboratories. 

e Phillips Chemical Co. has ex- 
panded its sales service laboratory 
from 16,000 to 20,000 sq.ft., making 
it what is said to be the largest lab- 
oratory in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the technology of high- 





You can MIX without a muller; 





The muller is a very specialized piece of mixing equipment. 
It is specifically designed for use where an intensive, intimate 
blend of dry/solid, solid/solid or wetted/solid materials is 
needed. 


Trying to mull, or achieve controlled dispersion, in a ma- 
chine not equipped with MULLER WHEELS is like flying 
a tailless kite on a windy day . . . you may get it off the 
ground, but you have no control. 


The fact that you can control dispersion through the use of 
muller wheels is the reason why at least three manufacturers 
have specialized in this art for about half a century. Today, 
the need for controlled dispersion has become increasingly 
evident to processors as well as to mixer manufacturers .. . 
everybody’s got a muller. So, if you need controlled dispersion, 
it will pay you to remember that mulling is more than a mat- 
ter of semantics. What was a mixer last year . . . is not neces- 
sarily a muller this year. 


Simpson Mix-Muller Division has devoted a 12-page bulle- 
tin to the subject. It’s called the HANDBOOK ON MULL- 
ING. Why not write for a copy? Or, see it in the current 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. 


Presented in the interests of maintain- 
ing truthful presentation of-and purpose- 
ful application for, the mulling principle 
of mixing by: 


simpson M/X-MULLER vivision 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
642 Machinery Hali Bildg., Chicago, Illinois 


P1360 
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TAILORED to fit your particular 
requirements ... that's Ansul’s CUSTOM 
METHYLATION SERVICE. Ansul Methyl 
Chloride has been used as a methylating 
agent under many conditions where 
methanol cannot be used. For example: in 
the production of silicone products, methyl 
ethers, methy! esters and methyl amines 
(quarternary ammonium compounds). We 
can methylate in our plant to your 
requirements ...or aid you in setting up 
your own processing facilities. Write for 
samples, technical literature or problem- 
solving consultation. Our 25 years of 
methylating experience are at your 
disposal. ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PROPERTY DATA 

CHEMICAL FORMULA... CH3C/ 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT .. . 50.491 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
Liquid—23.7°C/4° ... 1.00 
gg 

Gas 0°C, 1 atmos... 1.74 
BOILING POINT °C, 760 mm 
°F, 760 mm ...—10.76 
REFRACTIVE INDEX, n 20°/D 
Liquid—23.7°C ... 1.3712 
Gas—25°C ... 1.000703 
SOLUBILITY (in cc.) of Methyl Chloride Gas 
in 100 cc. of solvent (20°C, 760 mm) 

Water .. . 303 

Benzene .. . 4723 

Carbon Tetrachloride . . . 3756 

Glacial Acetic Acid . . . 3679 

Ethanol . . . 3740 


.- 23.76 
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RESEARCH 


density polyethylene and olefin 
copolymers. 

e Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. will build a $250,- 
000 space radiation facility at San 
Diego. Radiation Dynamics, Inc., will 
supply the accelerator, a 3-mil- 
lion-volt electron-or-ion accelerator, 
which will be ready by March ’6l. 
Additional units will be built later. 

e Dow Chemical Co. will build 
facilities to house its newly created 
chemical end-use research labora- 
tory. The new lab, to be ready by 
early °61, will function similarly to 
other Dow laboratories for end-use 
research in plastics, magnesium and 
agricultural chemicals. 

e The Color Division of Ferro 
Corp. has completed a $60,000 ex- 
pansion of its Cleveland laboratory fa- 
cilities for development of new color- 
ants and coloring techniques for 
plastics, porcelain enamel, clayware 
and glass. 


PRODUCTS 


Intermediates: For synthesis of 
dyestuffs, surface-active agents, phar- 
maceuticals, and other compounds, 
pilot-plant quantities of m-sulfobenzoic 
acid are now offered by Beacon Chem- 
ical Industries, Inc. (35-51 Richdale 
Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass.). 

Derivatives, adducts and complexes 
may be made with tetracyanoethylene, 
new research chemical from Fabian 
Chemical Co. (590 Outremont St., 
Montreal 8, Canada). Price $9.50/gm., 
up to 5 grams. 

* 

Electronic Aids: Semi-Elements, 
Inc. (Saxonburg Blvd., Saxonburg, Pa.) 
now offers high-purity magnesium 
oxide for use in semiconductor and 
other electronic devices, also produces 
semiconductor-grade cadmium tellu- 
ride. 

* 

Drug Entry: Purified thyroglobulin 
for pharmaceutical uses is now availa- 
ble from Reheis Co., Inc. (Berkeley 
Heights, N.J.). 

e 

Polysaccharide: “Native dextran,” 
having a molecular weight of 5 to 
40 million, is now offered by Dextran 
Chemicals, Inc. (509 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y.). 

& 

Polypeptides: Pilot Chemicals, Inc. 

(36 Pleasant St., Watertown 72, 


Mass.), now offers high-molecular- 
weight synthetic polypeptides. Includ- 
ed: polymers of glutamic acid, phen- 
vialanine, and lysine hydrobromide. 

s 

Cross-Linkers: Propylene imine and 
its derivative tris-[1- (2 methyl) azi- 
ridinyl] phosphine oxide (MAPO) 
are now available from Interchemical 
Corp. (New York). Compounds are 
suggested for making cross-linked 
polymers, are thought to be potential- 
ly useful in textile finishing, etc. 

e 

Olefin Catalysts: Texas Alkyls, Inc. 
now offers tri-n-propylaluminum, tri- 
n-butylaluminum, tri-n-hexylalumi- 
num, and triisohexylaluminum (tri- 
2-methyl-pentyl-l-aluminum) for use 
as polyolefin catalysts and as inter- 
mediates. Anderson Chemical Divi- 
sion, Stauffer Chemical Co. (New 
York and Weston, Mich.), is sales 
agent. Prices: $25-50/lb. in %-lb. 
samples. 

« 

Palladium Entry: A new palladium 
alloy suggested for commercial hy- 
drogen purification is offered by J. 
Bishop & Co., Platinum Works (Mal- 
vern, Pa.). Compared with pure pal- 
ladium, the alloy is more than twice 
as permeable to hydrogen, cheaper, 
rugged, easily fabricated and long 
lasting. Diffusion cells of the new al- 
loy in various sizes are furnished by 
Bishop for separation of 
pure hydrogen hydrogen-con- 
taining gas mixtures. 


selective 


from 


LITERATURE 


e The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute expects to expand its central ab- 
stracting service to cover patents as 
publications next year, if 
enough interest is shown by members. 

e The first of about 100 volumes 
in a series called International En- 
cyclopedia of Physical Chemistry and 
Chemical Physics has been published 
by Pergamon Press, Inc. (New York). 
Title: “Elements of the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases,” by E. A. Guggenheim. 
Price: $3. 

e New York Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. (47 West St., New York 6) is 
introducing a new subscription service 
called NYTL Laboratory Guide Re- 
ports. At least four reports will be 
sent each month to subscribers, giving 
NYTL’s latest experience in using and 
developing laboratory techniques. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 























is corrosion-resistant 


‘KARBATE’ IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 
HEAT EXCHANGERS! 


Today, it doesn’t make sense to sacrifice space, 
money, and minimum downtime by using heat 
exchangers not having the features of unsurpassed 
corrosion-resistance, compactness, and low main- 
tenance of “Karbate”’ impervious graphite ex- 
changers. Space was saved, piping simplified, and 
low maintenance was achieved when the “jungle” 
of single tube down-draft lead coolers (above left) 
was replaced by 6 compact ‘“Karbate” shell and 
tube units (above right). 

“Karbate” impervious graphite’s high thermal 
conductivity and complete corrosion-resistance 
permit these heat exchangers to operate at higher 
velocities with associated increased heat transfer. 
This means that “Karbate” units with less sur- 
face area can thermally and economically replace 
larger metal exchangers in which high velocities 
produce localized accelerated corrosion. In such a 
case, ‘““Karbate” exchangers with 83% less surface 
than carbon steel exchangers perform the same 
cooling job. And, at a total installed cost of 
approximately $10,000 less than the cost of retub- 
ing the corroded carbon steel exchangers with 
stainless steel tubes. 


‘National’, ‘‘Karbate’’ and “Union Carbide” 
are registered trade-marks 
for products of 


Actually, ‘““Karbate” units offer unexcelled cor- 
rosion resistance at prices, in some instances, up 
to 14 less than many alloy and special metal units 
in which corrosion is measurable. 

If you are considering a new heat exchanger 
installation, or if you have to replace or add to 
your present equipment, investigate the advan- 
tages of price, excellent corrosion-resistance, and 
trouble-free performance provided by ‘“Karbate” 
impervious graphite shell and tube exchangers. 
For information, write National Carbon Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 


A 45” dia. “Karbate” shell and tube heat exchanger having 685 7%” |.D., 
1%” 0.D. by 14’ long tubes. It has an 0.D. area of 3135 square feet. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY [ant 


ARBIDE 
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AROMATICS INTERMEDIATES ALIPHATICS 
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ESPESOL SOLVENTS 


ONE-SOURCE SUPPLY! 


Buy all your solvents at one place . . . at one time! 


@ Save on Freight Costs Smaller, multi-product orders are shipped in com- 
partment lots by tank car, transport truck, barge and ship and enjoy bulk rates. 


@ Reduce Inventory Costs Less capital tied up in inventory because stock on 
hand is kept to minimum. Losses from evaporation and other causes greatly 
reduced. Fresh stock insured at all times. 


@ “Package” Delivery Ideal for Small Buyers Combining small lots into one 
shipment reduces purchasing agent’s work, simplifies unloading and handling, 
and insures all products arriving at one time to minimize production delays. 


@ Immediate Availability Signal’s conveniently located terminals insure quick 
delivery to all points. 


ESPESOL 


pon SIGNAL OiL AND Gas CompPANy 


HOUSTON DIVISION 


Signal Oil and Gas Company, Houston Division 
P. O. Box 5008 
Houston 12, Texas 


Please send additional information on Espesol’s 
ONE SOURCE supply! 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address. 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-165! 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 
Chicago Office: 1515 N. Harlem, Chicago, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
Lovisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.E., Phone CEdar 3-3227 

Los Angeles Office: 110 S. Euclid, Pasadena, Phone MUrray 1-0278 


CW 82060 





U. S. Terminals: 


Houston, Texas Chicago, Illinois East Liverpool, Ohio 
Madison, Indiana Brownsville, Texas Savannah, Georgia 
Carteret, New Jersey Los Angeles, California Richmond, California 


European Terminals: 
Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands © Livorno (Leghorn), Italy 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Drugmakers 
Attack 
Counterfeits 


In the filth of a seventh-floor drug 
manufacturing plant in Hoboken, 
N.J., last week, drugmakers took their 
first public swing in a new campaign 
to squelch producers and distributors 
of illicit drugs. Drug companies spon- 
sored a press inspection of the prem- 
ises of General Pharmacal Co., charged 
with making drugs under unsanitary 
conditions. The firm’s officers are ac- 
cused of forging pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts of several major manufacturers. 

The showing followed a raid last 
month of the premises by New Jersey 
state and local police and _ health 
officials. Preceding the raid was a 10- 
months’ investigation of druggists’ tips 
that salesmen were trying to peddle 
counterfeits to them. 

This action opened the drugmakers’ 
campaign. Still to come: 

e Widespread publicity about two 
court cases. One, begun last week 
against General Pharmacal, concerns 
charges that it produced drugs under 
“grossly insanitary” conditions, with 
less than legal proportions of essen- 
tial components. The other, in prelim- 
inary hearings, pertains to charges 
that General Pharmacal’s President 
Howard Press and Plant Manager 
William Etis, along with an independ- 
ent chemist, Isidore Rutstein, were 
counterfeiting and distributing on a 


Health Chief Ruth: More investiga- 
tions on the way in New Jersey. 


— 


PHOTOS—ED WALLOWIICH 


cw 
Pigsty plant conditions turned up in health officials’ raid. 


Movie promotion will help warn public of illicit-drugs dangers. 








ADMINISTRATION 


nationwide scale, products of firms 
such as Smith Kline & French, Ciba, 
Schering, Merck, Wyeth, Wallace 
Laboratories, Warner-Chilcott. 

e Suits, not yet filed but expected 
this fall, by at least one major 
drug company against 21 retail drug- 
gists who have, supposedly knowingly, 
bought counterfeited products. 

e Crackdowns by state investigat- 
ors on counterfeit outlets in Florida, 
Texas, Illinois and other states. Mil- 
ton Ruth, head of New Jersey’s bu- 
reau of foods and drugs, says he has 
other investigations in the works. In 
Canada, too, probes into the firm’s 
outlets are under way. 

e Intensified efforts by drugmakers 
to bring to light and publicize (see 
picture, p. 45) other cases in which 
the manufacture of drugs can prove 
harmful to the public. Companies will 
use techniques such as motion pic- 
tures, speeches, booklets, brochures. 
A major medical association is ready- 
ing an as-yet-unannounced campaign. 

The Problem: Right now the brunt 
of the campaign is being carried by 
Schering and Ciba, although it’s ex- 
pected that other firms will join them 
as progress of the trials becomes 
clearer. The problem they're attack- 
ing is not simple. 

Keystone, they say, is the counter- 
feiting issue, with its attendant prob- 
lem of health hazards arising from 
spurious products, unfavorable pub- 
licity for the companies whose prod- 
ucts are mistakenly blamed, and the 
siphoning off by counterfeiters of legit- 
imate sales. 

But drugmakers differ on the extent 
of the problem. One major producer 
estimates counterfeiting costs it about 
$1 million yearly. Of 52 stores where 
its private detectives have recently 
shopped, eight were using counter- 
feits, two were substituting generic 
equivalents for the investigating com- 
pany’s brand product. Some producers 
estimate that 3% of all prescriptions 
are filled with counterfeit drugs. 

Companies most affected are those 
with easily reproduced products. 
Tranquilizers (one of the most fre- 
quently prescribed drugs), weight re- 
ducers and so-called “pep” pills are 
favorite targets. But firms that make 
products that require costly process- 
ing—e.g., antibiotics—are little af- 
fected. 

Other Elements: But the current 
counterfeiting revelations are only 
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one element in the drug industry’s 
campaign. Drugmakers believe their 
recent actions are, in effect, evidence 
that the industry can police itself, 
and that, contrary to imputations of 
the Kefauver drug hearings, the in- 
dustry does care about the welfare 
of the public. 

Revelations of unsanitary manufac- 
turing conditions in some plants can 
be used as evidence that so-called 
“generic equivalents’—which the in- 
dustry fears as a cut-price invasion 
of its markets—are not always pro- 
duced under the best of circum- 
stances. Moreover, such revelations 
are powerful publicity in the campaign 


to get such states as New Jersey to 
pass laws requiring the licensing of 
wholesale manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of drugs. 

Because of the purposes the cur- 
rent crackdown can serve, it’s prob- 
able that it will be carried to the 
limit. Checks with state and local au- 
thorities indicate that close watch is 
being kept in many places on the 
activities of fringe-type drugmakers. 

Outlook: All these activities, while 
as yet scattered and uncoordinated, 
indicate that companies will soon be 
drawn more and more into joint ef- 
forts to battle spurious products jeop- 
ardizing their names and markets. 


WIDE WORLD 


Stone Workers’ Watch on the Mine 


Members of the United Stone 
Workers Local 1,600 near Saskatoon, 
Sask., took to a watchtower to ob- 
serve goings on at Potash Co. of 
America’s mine shaft at Patience Lake 


during a strike against Cementation 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. The firm is wa- 
terproofing Potash’s mine shaft. Em- 
ployees sought a 50¢/hour wage 
package, including travel allowances. 





Thanks fo treatment with 


Fences treated with PENTA promise long life and enduring beauty 
—two valuable sales features. In addition, there are several other 
principal reasons why the wood industry is turning to this modern 
method of protecting lumber for exposed structures: 


1 Costs No More — Service records show 
that PENTA treatment gives poles, cross 
ties, and other wood products used 
outdoors, extra long life and reduces 


3 Clean to Handle — Construction and 
maintenance supervisors know that 
workmen handle clean wood faster and 
more efficiently. This can lead to impor- 


maintenance costs. tant savings. 


2 Won't Leach Out — Because PENTA is 
an oil-borne rather than a water-soluble 
preservative, it doesn’t leach out. PENTA 
stays in the wood keeping it safe from 
attack by rot and termites. 


Reichhold is amajor supplier of PENTA 
to the wood industry and to wood users. 
Write Reichhold today for the name of 
your nearest distributor of RCI PENTA. 


Creative Chemistry... ei 
r ° Bi i 
Your Partner in Progress ' 
Synthetic Resins ¢ Chemical Colors « Industrial Adhesives ¢ Phenol 
Hydrochloric Acid « Formaldehyde « Phthalic Anhydride 
Maleic Anhydride ¢ Ortho-Phenylphenol « Sodium Sulfite 


Pentaerythritol « Pentachlorophenol « Sodium Pentachlorophenate 
Sulfuric Acid e Methanol 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


\ 


MANE cceapssece cx ors 
ME a= Serco 


Fence by DuBois Fence and Garden Company, treated with RCI PE 'TA 
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New PR Tool 


Chemical process management is 
building goodwill for its industries via 
a new route: sponsoring cultural 
events. 

Latest such effort—by the Louisi- 
ana Chemical Industry Activities 
Committee (part of the Louisiana 
Chemical Assn.) — was made last 
Saturday night, “Petroleum and 
Chemical Industry Night,” at the New 
Orleans “Pop” Orchestra concert. As 
the organizing force behind the idea, 
the LCIAC actively promoted attend- 
ance at the concert and made tickets 
available. 

Although this was the first time a 
CIAC group had promoted a musical 
event to build goodwill for local in- 
dustry, individuals and companies 
have done so. Last February Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. sponsored for its 
employees and friends a performance 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra and pianist Van Cliburn. Con- 
ductor Edouard VanRemoortel be- 
lieves the event was the first indus- 
try-sponsored symphonic concert in 
this country, although the practice is 
widespread in Europe. 

Another CPI impresario is Henry 
Reichhold, president of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. He sponsored several 
seasons of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and has donated an acad- 
emy of music to West Berlin. 


LEGAL 


More Local Antitrust: Chemical sup- 
pliers are coming under antitrust guns 
again, this time in Ohio. Three major 
salt companies—lInternational, Mor- 
ton and Diamond—have _ been 
awarded Ohio Dept. of Highways con- 
tracts to provide approximately $1.8 
million worth of salt during the 
1960-61 season. Bids tendered by 
each company were identical within 
each county. The U.S. Dept. of Justice 
has been notified. Each company will 
supply salt for about one-third of the 
state. The firms also submitted identi- 
cal bids last year, and contracts were 
awarded on the basis of nearness of 
supply source to the area. 

Also in Ohio, Cleveland’s acting 
mayor, R. J. Locher, sent telegrams 
to three chemical companies asking 
for an explanation of identical bids 
—precisely to the hundredth of a cent 
—on an order for 900 tons of fluo- 
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ride. A fourth company, Allied Chemi- 
cal’s General Chemical Division, was 
awarded a contract on a bid 1¢/ton 
lower. Three other suppliers declined 
to bid on the contract. Locher has 
requested the Ohio Municipal League 
to investigate bidding practices in 
cities throughout the state. 
. 

Bud, Bugs: A temporary injunction 
was granted in Tallahassee, Fla., fed- 
eral court to keep Chemical Corp. 
of America, manufacturer of Free- 
wax (a floor wax that kills bugs), 
from using the slogan “Where there’s 
life, there’s bugs.” The petition for 
injunction was filed by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., brewer of Budweiser beer. 
Its slogan: “Where there’s life, there’s 
Bud.” The defense attorney contends 
that both slogans are parodies of 
“While there’s life, there’s hope,” a 
line in a poem that’s been in the 
public domain since 1700. 


LABOR 


Jefferson Pressure: Unfair labor 
practice charges against Oil, Chemi- 
cal & Atomic Workers Union, crim- 
inal charges against its members and 
suspension of 16 workers apparently 
convinced employees that they should 
go back to work at Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Port Neches, Tex., plant, 
strikebound since May. OCAW or- 
dered its members back to work, in 
their “best interest,” agreed to start 
up the plant over a three-day period 
and to run it for a month without 
further strike or walkout. In return 
the company withdrew its charges and 
rescinded the suspensions. Meanwhile, 
negotiations over a new contract are 
proceeding. 

e 

USI Contract: At Tuscola, Ill., U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals, division of Na- 
tional Distillers and Chemical Corp., 
and Local 515 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers have 
signed a two-year contract calling for 
a 12¢/hour wage increase the first 
year and an 8¢/hour hike the second. 
The agreement also includes improved 
holiday pay provisions and changes 
in overtime pay. 

e 

Geigy Settlement: A _ five-week 
strike at Geigy Chemical Corp.’s 
McIntosh, Ala., pesticides plant was 
ended when management and Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Local 


9-562 agreed on a two-year contract. 
Terms call for individual increases 
within job classifications, ranging from 
10 to 23¢/hour in the first year. 
Other provisions call for an addi- 
tional holiday, improved insurance 
benefits and vacation scheduling, and 
an increase in lunch money. About 
270 of the plant’s 350 employees are 
represented by the union. 


KEY CHANGES 


E. W. Carey to president and chief 
executive officer, Fibreboard Paper 
Corp. (San Francisco). 


Elliot H. Hartford to board of di- 
rectors, A. S. Harrison Co. (South 
Norwalk, Conn.). 


Thomas R. Vaughan to vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, John C. 
Carrington to vice-president, sales, 
Freeport Sulphur Co. (New York). 


Robert G. Smith and John Seidler 
to vice-presidents, Whittaker, Clark & 
Daniels, Inc. (New York). 


Edward W. Beardsley to Southern 
regional vice-president, Industrial Di- 
vision, Corn Products Sales Co., sub- 
sidiary of Corn Products Co. (New 
York). 


Christopher H. Buckley to vice- 
president, Knox Glass, Inc. (Knox, 
Pa.). 


W. M. Hearon to vice-president, 
research and development, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. (San Francisco). 


John T. Mera to vice-president, 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (New York). 


Paul A. Mattis to vice-president 
and board of directors, Pharmacology 
Research, Inc. (Darby, Pa.). 


Alexander Lewis, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent, petrochemicals, Gulf Oil Corp. 
(Houston, Tex.). 


Sidney D. Upham to vice-president 
and research director, Marine Col- 
loids, Inc. (New York). 


D. H. Francis to manager, all 
chemical products production, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Akron, 
O.). 


H. W. Bajak to general sales man- 
ager, Arizona Chemical Co., jointly 
owned subsidiary of American Cyana- 
mid Co. and International Paper Co. 
(New York). 








PUSH THE 
BUTTON 
and these BIRDS go to work! 





INSTANTLY - SMOOTHLY 
CONTINUOUSLY - TIME AFTER TIME, 
MONTH IN AND MONTH OUT 

















The Bird Solid Bowl Centrifugal was called taken for granted. They run and keep on 
a continuous Centrifugal to distinguish it running without a hitch. If you’ve ever op- 
from batch machines. But its users will tell erated a Bird we don’t have to tell you this. 
you that the word ‘‘continuous”’ describes _If you haven’t, ask any of its hundreds of 
its performance as well. From the moment _ users if this isn’t one of the outstanding ad- 


they’re installed, push button start-ups are _—_ vantages of Bird Solid Bowl Centrifugals. 


For example, we recently came across a Bird 
that has handled a BILLION POUNDS of 
salt. In the course of a routine annual check-up 
on a Bird that has been running 20 hours a day 
every day in the year it was discovered that it 
had been doing so for twenty-three years, 
during which it had separated 1,007,400,000 
pounds of salt from caustic. 


Isn’t this the equipment to handle 
your solid-liquid separations? 

The Bird Research and Development Center 
is equipped to determine, without bias, 
whether it’s the one best way to do the job, 
because Bird builds all types — batch cen- 
trifuges, continuous screen as well as solid 
bowl centrifugals, drum and pan vacuum 
filters and pressure filters. Let us help you 
to accomplish solid-liquid separations that 
require only the push of a button. 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BIRD cen 
EVANSTON, ILL. + ATLANTA, GA. +« HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


MACHINE COMPANY LA PORTE, TEXAS + ALAMO, CALIF. 





HE MARCH OF ARCHAEOLOGY by C. W. Ceram by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, inc 


(Maumi a 


is the old Arabic word for natural pitch. It used 
to ooze out of natural deposits in the hills and 
was carried by streams into the Dead Sea where 
it congealed. Ancient embalmers gathered the 
lumps, melted them, and used the hot liquid to 
prepare their dead for eternity. 


The body was filled with pitch, resin, and costly 
spices, then coated with more pitch. It solidified 
to make an air-tight, moisture-proof encasement 
for the mummy. Check any metropolitan museum 
to see how well the Egyptians did their job. 


Today’s embalming methods and materials have 
changed. Pitch, too, has been modernized to meet 
corrosive conditions the ancient Egyptians never 
dreamed of... moisture, soil acids and alkalies com- 
bine to attack electrical, plumbing and drainage 
lines which are buried underground in modern 
construction. 


Today’s fibre pipe, for example, is made from a 
superior pitch, distilled from coal tar. Modern fibre 
pipe is tough and resilient, light but strong. It resists 
moisture, alkalies and acids, and gives pyramid- 
like permanence to below-ground installations. 


Coal tar pitch is one of the quality USS Chemicals 
from United States Steel. Chemical Sales Offices 
in Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Salt Lake City 
and Fairfield, Alabama. 


Benzene + Toluene « Xylene « Phenol + Cresol « Cresylic 

Acid + Naphthalene + Creosote + Pitch « Picoline 

Pyridine »* Ammonium Sulfate +» Ammonium Nitrate 
Anhydrous Ammonia « Nitric Acid 


(iss) Chemicals 

















“How much is enough for advertising?” 


JOHN R. SARGENT, partner in the nationally-known 
management consultant firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget, points the way toward solution of one of 


“Good sales management generally knows the crucial 
sales problems faced by each one of its products. 
Through good advertising advice plus experience, trial 


top management’s knottiest problems. and error, and some judicious advertising testing, sales 
management also can come to have a good under- 


standing of what advertising can and cannot do. 


““At the same time, sales management should be sure 
to take a careful look at what each of the other sales 
producing factors are supposed to be doing. 


“If all these elements of the sales plan are carefully eval- 
uated, and the key assumptions are checked regularly, 
you're off to a strong start in making sure that your 
advertising appropriations are neither so high as to be 
wasteful, nor so low as to penalize your marketing 
effort.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue « new york 16, n.y. » telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, Co_umBus, DaLias, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MONTREAL, Que., NEWARK, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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Bundle-puller extracts heat-exchanger tubes for cleaning. Fouled tubes are today’s major cost problem. 


Needed: Better Answers to Tube Fouling 


The equipment shown above was 
developed by the Standard Oil Co. of 
California to save time and money in 
cleaning fouled heat-exchanger tubes 
(CW, Jan. 10, ’59, p. 61). Fouling 
frequently can make the difference 
between profit and loss in process op- 
eration. Last week one of the first 
all-out attacks on heat-exchanger op- 
erating problems was detailed by 
Aurora Gasoline Co. at the annual 
conference of Bendix G-15 com- 
puter users in Pittsburgh. 

Aurora, for a little more than a 
year, has been using the G-15 digital 
computer on a part-time basis to 
analyze data that helps predict heat- 
exchanger fouling resistance and 
cleaning cycles. 

For most chemical process indus- 
tries firms, data analysis is a time- 
consuming manual operation that is 
seldom done with any degree of com- 
pleteness or regularity. And the lack 
of analysis has helped keep the foul- 
ing of exchangers a partial mystery 
that, in many cases, has resulted in 
the size of units being as much as 


25% off in heat-exchange area, ac- 
cording to one design engineer. 

An error on the low side means 
loss of production capacity; one on 
the high side adds to initial cost, and 
it may cause operating difficulties. For 
example, a heat-exchange area that is 
too large can cause cooling water to 
boil in the tubes. 

Fouling Factors: The key to im- 
provement is what heat-exchanger de- 
signers call the “fouling factor.” In 
design calculations, the theoretical 
heat-exchange area is increased to 
compensate for tube fouling—usually 
by an amount that is determined from 
published lists of fouling factors found 
in TEMA* standards booklets. Just 
how these factors were developed is 
not certain, but it is generally be- 
lieved they are a result of experience 
with the materials in question. 

Unless a chemical company has 
gathered data through its own ex- 
changer problems, the TEMA fouling 
factors represent the best available 

* Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Assn., a 


group of manufacturers of various types of 
shell and tube heat-exchange equipment. 


data. “The trouble is, designers often 
think of the fouling factors as gospel. 
Our experience shows that this is far 
from the truth,” says one process en- 
gineer. 

However, gathering more exact 
fouling data is complex. “You almost 
have to assign an engineer to stay 
with the equipment for several months, 
to do nothing but observe, record 
process data and take periodic meas- 
urements of the fouling deposit on 
the tubes,” says Charles Gilmour of 
Union Carbide Chemicals’ Engineer- 
ing Dept. in South Charleston, W.Va. 

“What many plant operators don’t 
fully realize is that even a momentary 
change in cooling water rate will af- 
fect the fouling data collected,” Gil- 
mour adds. 

This means that liaison between op- 
erating department and exchanger de- 
signer must be faultless. And design 
engineers agree that it is difficult 
to expect those operating the plant 
to interfere with production for what 
is essentially a research assignment. 

Smaller companies, such as Aurora, 
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THESE ARE THE PUREST 
COCONUT FATTY ACIDS 
AND METHYL ESTERS 
COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


At Foremost-E] Dorado, where we concentrate on manufacturing 
coconut fatty acids and methyl esters exclusively — purity is foremost. We 
produce the purest commercially available. For example, our Lauric and 
Myristic acids and esters are over 98% pure. More important, these high 
standards of purity are constantly uniform. Reason why hundreds of com- 
panies from coast to coast have been depending on Foremost-E] Dorado 


shipments for over 65 years. We ship to your requirements — in drums, bags 


oo“? 


and in tank cars. Also mixed compartment tank cars of acids and esters. 
Supplies near you to meet your deadline. 


If you have any unusual requirements, let our representatives work with you. 
For the Foremost-El Dorado Agent in your area, write, wire or phone: 





COCONUT 
FATTY ACIDS 


COCONUT 
METHYL ESTERS 





Caprylic Palmitic 
Capric Cocoleic 
Lauric Eldhyco* 


Myristic Coconut 








’ : gg ie 
Caproate Palmitate rs eee 


Caprylate Oleate " er 


Caprate Eldo* 18 FOREMOST 
Laurate Coconate| FOOD AND CHEMICAL 
Myristate COMPANY 


“7. M: Rea. |p. ©, BOX 599 * OAKLAND 4, CALIF. 
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have a much better chance of close 
liaison—and it is already paying off, 
says Ralph Sheets, director of plan- 
ning for Aurora. The data being fed 
from the operating departments at 
Aurora’s two Michigan refineries is 
now using close to 10% of computer 
time, may eventually reach 20%, 
Sheets estimates. It has shown that 
the fouling factors used in one case 
for exchanger design were definitely 
off. And it is telling the operating 
departments when exchangers should 
be cleaned so that fuel economies of 
the processes can be improved. 

Some exchangers, Aurora has 
found, foul rapidly for a time, then 
go through an extended period in 
which no further fouling occurs. With- 
out analysis of the data, these ex- 
changers might have been cleaned at 
an uneconomical time. 

Carbide’s Gilmour points out that 
velocity is a critical factor. If flows 
through exchangers can be increased 
sufficiently they will actually help to 
cut fouling. For example, in one plant 
process the cleaning cycle was in- 
creased from 2-3 months to 2 years 
by increasing velocity from 2-3 ft./- 
second to about 10 ft./second. 

But velocities can’t always be 
counted on to offer appreciable im- 
provement. For example, Alfred 
Mueller of Du Pont’s Engineering 
Dept. points out that with some ma- 
terials polymer formation in the tubes 
still results in fouling. 

Mueller suggests that fundamental 
research on factors such as velocity, 
viscosity, solids content and particle 
size is needed. Another factor is the 
surface finish of the exchanger tubes. 
Who would carry out such research 
is the question, but a number of ex- 
changer designers agree that it is 
needed. 

Heat-exchange consultant Donald 
Kern takes a somewhat different ap- 
proach to fouling. He says that plants 
should be designed to run dirty. This 
would cut down on process turn- 
arounds, one of the biggest costs in 
plant operation because it means a 
loss of product as well as high main- 
tenance labor cost. 

Exchanger designers at some chem- 
ical companies agree with Kern—up 
to a point. They aren’t entirely sure 
that all the terms that Kern says 
should be made variable for contin- 
uously changing conditions could be 
determined satisfactorily. “You get 





PARAPLEX G-60 and G-62...the first oil epoxide 
vinyl plasticizers accepted for food packaging 


PARAPLEX G-60 and G-62 have been widely used in 
vinyl film for packaging for nearly five years, and 
were originally accepted by the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Meat Inspection Branch, 
Department of Agriculture for food packaging on 
the basis of a two-year series of extensive feeding 
tests conducted at the Medical College of Virginia. 


Film plasticized with PARAPLEX G-60 and 
PARAPLEX G-62 is ideal for packaging almost all 
foods, including meats, lard, fats and oil-containing 
foods which may tend to leach out less permanent 
plasticizers. In addition, very low levels of taste and 
odor make these plasticizers ideal for vinyl pack- 
aging materials used in preparing foods for storage. 


PARAPLE? 


Resistance to discoloration in high temperature 
vinyl processing is another benefit of the extreme 
stability of PARAPLEX G-60 and PARAPLEX G-62. 
Write for complete processing information and 
a description of feeding tests made for food 
packaging approval. 


PARAPLEX is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Chemicals for Industry 


rd ROHM & HAAS 


COM PANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


G-60 
G-62 
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© What's News 
in Mixing? 
A) COWLES 


DISSOLVERS 


"50,000" Europeans Can't 
Be Wrong, Either! 


Actually there probably aren’t 50,000 
users of mixing equipment in Europe, 
all together. But it’s a big market for 
Cowles Dissolvers, just the same, with 
Cowles users increasing rapidly. Here 
are a few examples of performance — 
1. Two major European TiO» producers 
comment that of all the equipment 
which they have ever tested, the Cowles 
Dissolver has given them the best re- 
sults, often obtaining a 744 and even a 
clear 8 on the N.S., or Hegman scale, 
(0-8). 

2. A famous ink manufacturer advises 
that by predispersing with the Cowles 
Dissolver, they are able to save several 
passes on their 3 roller mills as follows: 
Milori Blue, formerly 6 passes—now 3 
passes; Organic Red, formerly 8 passes 
—now 4 passes; Carbon Black, formerly 
3 passes—now | pass. 

3. In one of Europe’s largest paper 
plants, a Cowles Dissolver deaerates 
heavy paper coating in 20 minutes, re- 
ducing the volume from 1200 liters to 
approximately 1000 liters. 

4. A manufacturer of latex emulsions 
and oil base finishes reports over 42% 
production increase with Cowles Dis- 
solvers for high speed dispersions. 
Batch-to-batch uniformity is improved 
substantially. 

5. A major paint manufacturer produces 
3,200 liters of ready ship’s oil paint 
every hour and 20 minutes with his 
40 HP 720VHV Super Series Cowles. 
6. In another leading plant a 30 HP 
Model 720 VH finishes 2 ton of acrylic 
emulsion paint in 40 minutes. 

Far from being wrong, more and more 
European processors say they’re RIGHT 
in choosing Cowles Dissolvers for hun- 
dreds of chemical, food, paint and 
similar products. 

You, too, can get greater production in 
less space, at less cost, with Cowles 
equipment. 
Let us prove it in your plant, at our risk. 
Write us today about your problem. 


MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. 
1150 San Fernando Road 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
Representatives in 

Principal Cities. 

Convenient Lease and 


Please send me information on use of Cowles 
Dissolver in processing (product) 


Zone.......State.. 
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right back to the question of fouling 
factors and how to get really good 
ones,” says one engineer. 

Aurora’s computer analysis of data 
is a good start for obtaining better 
fouling factors. But it is obvious that 
all companies couldn’t follow that ap- 
proach. How fouling research should 
be carried out by others is open to 
question. The only thing that is clear: 
research is needed and the one func- 
tion that stands to gain by the re- 
search is plant operations. 


EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Conduit: B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co. (Akron, O.) 
has a new line of rigid Koroseal vinyl 
electrical conduit that’s said to be 
60% cheaper to install than metal 
and fiber conduit. Goodrich suggests 
it for all types of electrical conduit 
systems and telephone circuits, par- 
‘icularly in wet and corrosive atmos- 
oheres. The conduit is fire resistant, 
self-extinguishing, won’t support com- 
bustion. It is available in 20-ft. 
‘engths, can be cut with a handsaw, 
bent after heating. 

eo 

X-Ray Probe: General Electric’s 
X-Ray Dept. (4855 West Electric 
Ave., Milwaukee) is offering a new 
miniature X-ray probe for its line 
of No. 2 X-ray spectrometers. New 
attachment permits chemical analysis 
of objects from 1-mm. to 50-microns 
diameter, can be used for determining 
homogeneity of alloys, identifying lo- 
cal impurities and elements in inclu- 
sions. 

* 

Infrared Dryer: Fostoria Corp.’s 
Infrared Division (Fostoria, O.) is 
marketing a new portable, caster- 
equipped infrared heating and dry- 
ing unit. The unit, designated Model 
96-848, is for use with 500-watt 
lamps. The top four banks of lamps 
can be adjusted to conform to prod- 
uct contours. 

« 

Nylon-to-Metal Welds: Plastic As- 
sociates (2900 South Coast Blvd., 
Laguna Beach, Calif.) is out with a 
new two-step process for joining ny- 
lon to metal. The technique uses a 
treating agent, designated PA-749, for 
softening the nylon surface, and an 
epoxy-paste bonding agent, designated 
PA-708. The operations can be car- 
ried out at room temperature, form 
a tough joint within a few hours. 








THE FLAME AND THE FLASK 
Symbol of Quality 


* 
Hallco 
Sebacate 


lasticizers 


monohydric and 
polyhydric 
esters 


DIBUTYL SEBACATE 


Colorless 

FDA accepted 

Low temperature flexibility 
Low rate of extraction 


DIOCTYL SEBACATE 
(Di 2-ethyl hexyl sebacate) 
Colorless 
High solvency 


Good permanence 


DISOOCTYL SEBACATE 


Colorless 


Low temperature flexibility 


For complete information and 
prices, write or phone 


Sie C.PHall G 


of Illinois 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


5251 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
“EWARK * AKRON * CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS * LOS ANGELES 








FOSTER GRANT a KOPPERS 


ie. 
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a 


_ MONSANTO 


UNION CARBIDE 


——— 


8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 
advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 
Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Offices in principal cities 
. . " oe 7 T 2 . 





The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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Chemical Process 
Industries 


Accident Severity** 


Accident Frequency” 
1959 1958 1959 


1958 


Acids 





Alcohol and wood 
distillates 











Chlorine and alkali 





Coal-tar products 


Fats and oils 





Fertilizers 





Fuses and powder 





High explosives 





























Industrial gases 
Laboratories 
Paint and varnish 


Pharmaceuticals, fine 
chemicals, cosmetics 4.28 


Photographic film 


Plastic materials 





Salt 





Soap and glycerine 


Synthetic fibers 





Synthetic rubber 

















All chemical 
process industries 























Chemical Plants: Safer than Ever in 


After a two year drift, the chemi- 
cal industry’s safety performance im- 
proved last year, according to 
National Safety Council (Chicago) 
figures now available for ‘59 (see 
table above). 

The accident frequency record of 
3.32 (measured by the number of 
disabling injuries per million man- 
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hours worked) set a new low for the 
18 segments of the industry tabulated 
by NSC. The best previous record, 
3.38, was set in °56. 

Accident severity rate (measured 
by the number of days lost per mil- 
lion man-hours worked) dropped to 
495 in °59, but did not better the 
462 mark set in °56. 


Compared with other industries, 
the chemical industry stood sixth 
lowest in accident frequency rate, but 
only 16th in severity rate. The only 
chemical process industry to better 
the chemical segment in frequency 
rate was the rubber industry, with a 
2.49 mark; in severity, rubber (337) 
and glass (429) topped chemicals. 





Keep 


“Shipshape’ 


Cellulose Products Department 


Any sailor can tell you the best way to 


keep his ship in condition . . . Paint it!! 

Diamond Alkali Company also knows 
that paints based on Parlon chlorinated 
natural rubber made by Hercules are fast 
drying, tough, nonflammable, and resist- 
ant to alkalies, acids, chemical corrosion, 
and salt spray. 

All paints specified in the construction 
of this modern chemical barge had to be 
Parlon-based to resist the rotting effects 
of salt spray and corrosive cargoes. There 
are Parlon-based paints to suit every un- 
usual condition. For more information 


write: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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EMULSIFICATION 


necessary to preserve the desired emulsion characteristics. The leading emulsion problems 


EMULSION ADDITIVES are frequently 


controlled with additives are decomposition resulting from bacterial or fungal growth, and 


instability or undesirable color effects due to trace metal ion contamination. 








MOST EMULSIONS contain materials which support the growth of bacteria 
or fungi. These microorganisms subsist on the emulsion components and produce 
metabolic waste products, many of them acidic. These waste products react with 
the emulsion components and decompose important constituents such as emulsi- 
fiers, dispersants, coupling agents, soaps, etc., thereby reducing the stability of 
the emulsion. Since many emulsion formulations are slightly alkaline, the waste 
acids can also affect the pH which frequently is critical to the stability of the 
emulsion. Effective control of both bacteria and fungi in emulsions is given by 
the Dowicide® products, a group of phenolic compounds the simplest of which 
is o-phenylphenol, Dowicide 1. Broad-spectrum bactericides, the Dowicide 
products are available with either water or oil solubility. 





BACTERICIDE 


PRESERVATIVE CONTROLS EMULSION BREAKDOWN 
AND ODOR PROBLEMS IN SOLUBLE OIL EMULSIONS 


Dowicide A (sodium o-phenylphenate) has a long history of 
success aS a preservative in soluble oil emulsions. Effective 
control of odor-causing bacteria and stability protection 
make it a valuable additive for metalworking cutting oils 
where contamination, odor, and corrosion are particular 
problems. 


The concentration of Dowicide A that is generally necessary 
to preserve the emulsion is between 0.10 and 0.15% based on 
the total weight of the emulsion (water and oil). A practical 
method of attaining this concentration is to add 1 pound of 
Dowicide A to 100 gallons of emulsion (0.12% ). This con- 
centration will normally prevent emulsion breakdown and 
odor formation over an extended period even when machines 
are not operating. Bacterial protection is needed throughout 
the system. Badly contaminated systems should be cleaned 
and disinfected before treatment with Dowicide is started. 


CHELATING AGENT 


Latex paints, cosmetics, adhesives, and many other emulsion 
systems subject to organism attack are protected by treat- 
ment with Dowicide products. Full information on specific 
applications are available from Dow. 





ADVANTAGES OF ADDING DOWICIDE TO AN EMULSION 


Emulsions protected from bacterial decomposition 
Bacterial population held to a minimum 

Useable life of emulsion is extended 

pH of emulsion is not reduced 

Obnoxious odors prevented 

Discoloration due to organisms prevented 

Slime and sludge formation reduced 


Reduced corrosion due to bacteria acid in metal contact 
operations 


Reduced dermatitis caused by bacteria 











INACTIVATION OF TRACE METAL IONS PROTECTS 
STABILITY OF OIL, WAX, AND LATEX EMULSIONS 


Versene® chelating agents added to aqueous emulsions are 
effective in preventing emulsion breakdown, rancidity, dis- 
coloration and coagulation. The Ca and Mg hardness ions 
affect stability, and Cu, Ni, Mn and other metallic ions can 
catalyze oxidation, which may lead to rancidity, discolora- 
tion, and coagulation. The amount of Versene necessary to 
stabilize aqueous emulsions depends on the hardness of the 
water used. Usually the Versene is added in a concentration 
of 0.05-0.2% by weight. Versene should be added as a 
5-10% aqueous solution in order to avoid too heavy local 
concentration and possible emulsion breaking. The pH of 
the solution of Versene should be adjusted to that of the 
emulsion prior to addition. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Chemicals Merchandising Dept. 427AM8-20. 


i For information on Dowicide products, 


Name 
Position 


Address 





Zone____ State___ 





City__ 


In latex stabilization, Versene will prevent decomposition, pre- 
cipitation, sludge formation, and putrefaction. Trace metal ions 
are complexed and their destructive influences are eliminated. 


STABILIZATION OF AQUEOUS RESIN EMULSIONS. 
Traces of metal-ion contamination in aqueous resin emul- 
sions frequently cause premature settling and instability. 
Also, in many systems, particularly those based on phenolic 
resins, traces of iron impart high, undesirable color levels 
through the formation of iron-phenolate-type complexes. 
Controlling these metal ions with chelating agents results in 
emulsions with improved shelf life and greater stability. The 
use of 0.5-1.0% of Versenex® 80 is usually sufficient to 
control color. 


(] "Keys to Chelation” Booklet 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 
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C&R’s Beal (left) and Crawford inspecting a 
strip of rubber made in desolventizer test run. 


CW PHOTO—MORT SCHREIBER 


Bypassing the Crumbs Boosts 


Last week a new synthetic rubber 
process—which its inventors hope will 
revolutionize synthetic rubber produc- 
tion—was put through its paces in a 
pilot plant of Crawford & Russel, 
Inc., a Stamford, Conn., engineering 
firm. 

The new method is based on an 
elastomer-solvent system, bypasses 
crumb-type coagulation of conven- 
tional emulsion processes. Performing 
smoothly in the pilot plant (200-lbs./- 
hour capacity), the process is looking 
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for its first commercial application. 

Economic importance of the process 
is underscored by C & R claims that 
it can save about $17/annual ton in 
investment costs and about 12 ¢/Ib. in 
operating costs, compared with those 
of existing processes (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Aug. 13). 

C&R co-inventors Carl Beal and 
James Crawford say that nothing like 
their process is in use in present 
styrene-butadiene and butyl rubber 
operations, both of which produce 


crumb rubber rather than a _ con- 
tinuous rubber sheet. 

The firm has applied for patents; 
and although it has not yet lined up 
a customer, it’s now designing equip- 
ment for a plant with a capacity of 
30,000 tons/year. 

In addition, C&R is rapidly build- 
ing up technical knowledge for future 
design use on polymer solutions hav- 
ing viscosities up to 500,000 centi- 
poises. Rubber manufacturers are 
sending in sample drums of raw 








One-step ‘desolventizer’ unit does same job as... 








SBR process, which turns out about 70% of the nation’s rubber. 








recovery system 














blowdown and flash tanks 





stabilizers 











Synthetic Rubber Process Payoff 


polymer as it comes out of their reac- 
tors. C&R runs these through the 
pilot plant, studies operating problems. 

Old Pros: Both inventors (see pic- 
ture), veterans of the rubber industry, 
are convinced their system has a place 
in rubber-making. Beal worked for 
many years with B. F. Goodrich, 
where he developed the continuous 
coagulation system for styrene-buta- 
diene rubber, as well as numerous 
systems for latex manufacturing. He 
holds 49 patents on various aspects 


of polymer development work. 
Crawford served on the Rubber Re- 
serve Equipment & Engineering sub- 
committee, was in charge of waste 
disposal studies for the standard GR-S 
rubber plant. He developed the Nauga- 
tuck reactor agitator, has designed 
automatic equipment for GR-S plants. 
Solvent vs. Emulsion: As a new 
polymerization technique, the process 
is in the vanguard of those challenging 
established emulsion methods. Biggest 
difference between the two systems: 


solvents, which keep the rubber fluid 
in the polymerization reactor, instead 
of a water and soap mixture, which 
suspends the rubber particles as col- 
loids. 

The Beal-Crawford process reacts 
monomers such as isoprene in a suit- 
able solvent (choice of solvent depends 
on the rubber to be produced). The 
specially designed reactor has several 
concentric internal jackets through 
which coolant is circulated for tem- 
perature control. By use of forced 
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circulation between the jackets and 
continuous scraping, the heat of reac- 
tion is removed to the point where 
the effluent contains about 20% poly- 
mer—3-4 times that obtained from 
conventional styrene-butadiene (SBR) 
rubber reactors. 

This effluent, a thick, extremely vis- 
cous substance (like rubber cement), 
is then pumped directly to a sparger, 
which extrudes a row of gummy 
strings onto the surface of hot (200 F) 
water flowing through a channel. The 
hot water strips out the solvent, which 
is picked up by suction into a hood 
over the channel and sent to a re- 
covery system for recirculation. At 
the same time, the rubber threads 
stick together to form a thin sheet, 
which is picked up by a continuous 
screen-belt as it overflows at the end 
of the channel. The screen-belt carries 
the continuous sheet of raw polymer 
around, under and back through a 
second water bath, where it is sub- 
merged, held up against the screen 
by its buoyancy, to remove the last 
traces of solvent. 

The continuous sheet leaving the 
hot water bath is picked up by a 
second conveyor belt and carried 
through a dryer. Since the polymer 
sheet carries much less water than 
the crumbs (only 10-12%, compared 
with 30-40%), the drying job is 
simpler. An the sheets leave the dryer 
ready for cutting and baling. 

Beal says that he uses many differ- 
ent techniques for forming the sheet, 
depending on the specific character- 
istics of the polymer. The process has 
been operated with polyisoprene, poly- 
butadiene and ethylene-propylene rub- 
bers. 

Doing It Conventionally: The con- 
ventional emulsion method is more 
complicated, requires extra steps. Typ- 
ical of the emulsion methods is the 
“cold” rubber process currently used 
to make about 1.2 million tons/year 
of SBR rubber, or about 70% of the 
total U.S. production. In this tech- 
nique, butadiene (75%) and styrene 
(25%) are fed, along with a water 
solution of emulsifiers and catalyst, 
into a series of reactors. The reaction 
takes place at 41 F. The latex from 
the reactor train goes first to a flash 
tank for removal of unreacted buta- 
diene and then to a vacuum-stripping 
tower for recovery of unreacted sty- 
rene. 


The latex 


leaving the vacuum- 
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stripping tower is pumped first to a 
latex-blending tank and then to a 
coagulation section, where the fine 
particles are formed into pea-size rub- 
ber crumbs. The wet rubber crumb 
is isolated by rotary vacuum filters 
or vibrating screens until the water 
contents is reduced to 30-40%, then 
passed through a tunnel dryer at 200- 
250 F to remove the water. A new 
alternative drying method is the use 
of an extruder-dryer (CW, July 16, 
p. 39). 

The product from the dryers is then 
sent to large mills, where it is com- 
pounded, rolled into strips and baled 
for shipment. 

Large-scale compounding (e.g., for 
tires) to a single formula is usually 
done while the rubber is still in the 
latex form. 

Simple and Sound: The system ap- 
pears so simple and so sound in prin- 
ciple that it raises the obvious question 
—Why hasn’t it been done before? 

The answer lies in the type of 
products handled — “stereoregular” 
polymers. These are the new elas- 
tomers (CW, July 23, p. 35) that are 
bidding for an important place in the 
rubber industry. 

According to latest figures the 
stereoregular rubbers have about 
tripled their production between °59 
and ’60; about 35,000 long tons were 
produced in °60. They, like natural 
rubber, are characterized by polymer 
molecules with regular special ar- 
rangements, compared with styrene- 
butadiene rubbers, whose molecular 
structures vary. 

The Future: Most of the cold-SBR 
rubber plants currently in operation 
were built between ’48, when the proc- 
ess was first made commercial, and 
the early *50s. They’re now about 10 
years old, have at least another 10 
years of life left. (The rest of the 
U.S.’s synthetic rubber capacity dates 
from World War II and is becoming 
obsolete.) 

Solvent-rubber plants are not ex- 
pected to win out in competition with 
existing SBR plants. But statistics com- 
piled by the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Assn., show that U.S. synthetic rubber 
capacity will grow from the present 
1.7 million annual tons to about 2 
million tons in °70. This 300,000 
tons/year growth probably will call 
on the newer stereoregulars, with 
a good share likely to be produced 
by processes like the Beal-Crawford. 


PROCESSES 


Hydrogen Sulfide Removal: East 
Germans are using limonite, a low- 
grade iron ore often found mixed 
with magnetite and clay, to remove 
hydrogen sulfide from fuel gas 
streams. Feed streams containing 15 
grams/cubic meter of hydrogen sul- 
fide are reportedly purified to less 
than 20 milligrams/cubic meter. Dur- 
ing the absorption, ferric hydroxide 
in the limonite is converted inte fer- 
rous sulfide and water. Air-blowing 
regenerates hydroxide. The process 
will be used in a plant currently under 
construction, which will handle 8.5 
million cu. ft./day of gas. This unit 
uses six towers operating in parallel, 
each 53 ft. high and 8.5 ft. in diam- 
eter, with 10 trays of limonite sus- 
pended inside. Operating pressure will 
be 150 psig. 

a 


Titanium Recovery: A new process 
that utilizes the first helium-cooled 
vacuum arc-melting furnace to re- 
cover titanium scrap has been devel- 
oped by National Research Corp. 
(Cambridge, Mass.). The process steps: 
(1) arc melting of the initial crucible 
charge under an argon atmosphere 
using four permanent thoriated tung- 
sten electrodes; (2) insertion of addi- 
tional titanium charge in 50- to 100- 
lb. lots, as needed, through a charging 
unit; (3) arc melting under vacuum 
to remove hydrogen and other dis- 
solved gases that do not form stable 
compounds with titanium; (4) use of a 
fifth permanent tungsten electrode to 
melt the solid metal in the crucible lip 
prior to pouring. 

National Research claims a safety 
advantage for its helium cooling sys- 
tem over water cooling, points to the 
potential danger of titanium reacting 
explosively with water, should a me- 
chanical failure occur inside the fur- 
nace jacket. The melt may be poured 
into ingot or shape castings. 

e 

Metal Recovery: Metal manufac- 
turers plagued with fines such as brass, 
zinc, nickel, gold and naphthalene in 
their effluent wastes can now recover 
them in a process developed by Den- 
ver Equipment Co. (Denver, Colo.). 
Key steps: (1) crushing and grinding; 
(2) ball milling with a special spiral 
screen; (3) classification in another 
spiral screen; (4) flotation; (5) separa- 
tion in a gravity table. 
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Fishing for customers? 


Cellulose makes many products more alluring 


Buckeye doesn’t manufacture these 
plastic piscatorial charmers, nor the 
strong, lightweight tackle box. We don’t 
even make the plastic from which they 
were molded. 

Buckeye’s business is getting such 
products off to a good start... by sup- 
plying high alpha cellulose, for acetate, 
butyrate, propionate, and other cellu- 
losic molding materials. Quality of the 


cellulose naturally affects quality of the 
finished product. Buckeye’s high purity 
and special types of cellulose contrib- 
ute the desired clarity, stability, 
strength, flexibility and other character- 
istics to modern plastics. 

If you're fishing for customers, a cel- 
lulosic may be the lure to use. For 40 
years Buckeye has worked closely with 
the plastic, textile, film and paper in- 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 


Cotton linters plant at Memphis, Tenn. 


Wood pulp plant at Foley, Fla. 





dustries . . . helping to improve existing 
products and develop entirely new ones. 
Quality cellulosics start with Buckeye 
pulp. For creative technical assistance 
plus high purity celluloses from both 
cotton linters and wood, call or write us. 


Buckeye 


first in 
cellulose 
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TAIL GAS WAGS PROCESS, 
SAVES “%’s POWER COSTS 


In less serious moments we call it “‘tail- 
wagging.” Actually, it’s the art of taking 
substantial amounts of power from process 
exhaust or “tail” gases. By making the 
tail wag the dog . . . putting this power 
back into the process . . . major increases 
in efficiency can be obtained. 

The key machine is the turbine gas ex- 
pander that returns power to the process 
by serving as a prime mover. In one 
process, for example, a centrifugal com- 
pressor delivers air to the process. After 
reaction, in which the oxygen is removed, 
the residue or “tail” gas leaves the process 
at extremely high temperatures and under 


pressure. Passed through a turbine ex- 
pander, this gas does useful work. 

This work can be applied to driving 
generators, blowers or geared to recipro- 
cating equipment. If used driving a cen- 
trifugal compressor, it can supply as high 
as 85%, of the driving power. An auxiliary 
motor or steam turbine can provide the 
make-up and start-up power. 

Recent developments in design, mate- 
rials and manufacture have now made 
“tail-wagging” with high horsepower, high 
temperature turbine gas expanders possible 
for a variety of processes. At Worthington 
we have answers you need to make a com- 


plete study of this new opportunity for 
process plant economy. For information 
about “‘tail-wagging” (turbine gas ex- 
panders and their application) please write 
Worthington Corporation, Expander Sec- 
tion (48-10), Wellsville, New York. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Anodic protection against corrosion of process equipment is now 
ready to go commercial. Continental Oil Co. (Houston), which developed 
the technique and has been using it in the plant for more than a year, has 
licensed Minneapolis-Honeywell to make and market the system. M-H’s 
Rubicon Division (Philadelphia) will sell it under the name Anotrol. 





Anodic protection, based on the use of electric current to build 
up and maintain a protective oxide film on metal, is a well known 
laboratory technique. But until Conoco developed its patent-applied-for 
Anotrol system, no one had come: up with the precise current control 
needed for commercial applications. Conoco’s system permits less expen- 
sive mild and alloy steels to be used for corrosive chemicals such as sul- 
furic, phosphoric and nitric acids, sodium and potassium hydroxides. 


Ethylene has been pinpointed as the auto-exhaust component 
guilty of damaging greenhouse flowers in the San Francisco Bay area. Con- 
centrations as low as 10 parts per billion injured orchids in tests at the 
University of California (Riverside). Air pollution damage to orchids caused 
’59 losses of $55,000 to an Alameda County grower, $13,000 to a San 
Mateo County grower. Unlike other auto-exhaust smog-formers, ethylene 
does not cause eve irritation and need not be acted upon by sunshine to 
damage plants. Charcoal filters containing bromine are being tested as a 
means of keeping the greenhouses free of ethylene. 





Studies on production of oil from coal may be abandoned in the 
United Kingdom if the recommendations of a British government com- 
mittee are followed. Investigations show that a successful design would 
require $30-60 million for research and development, that the cost of a 
plant processing 1 million long tons/year of coal would now cost $70-100 
million, and that its operating costs would be about $20 million for $17- 
million revenue. 





Significant reductions in cost of coal gasification are believed 
possible, however, through use of high-pressure slagging gasifiers and Lurgi 
complete gasification plants. About $6 million will be needed to carry this 
project to completion. 


An anti-tooth-decay additive for sugar and candy is being 
studied under a National Institutes of Health (Bethesda, Md.) grant to 
Leonard Fosdick, chemistry professor at Northwestern University Dental 
School (Chicago). Fosdick is in the early stages of research, which is de- 
signed to turn up an inhibitor that counteracts the formation of acids that 
etch teeth, making them vulnerable to decay. He believes the inhibitor 
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might involve enzyme or enzyme-destroying materials. Observers call the 
market potential “enormous.” 


NIH also reveals it is conducting clinical tests on the addition of 
calcium phosphate to bread. A three-year clinical test involving children at 
eight Midwest boarding schools using calcium phosphate added to flour 
is nOw under way. Teeth are believed to mature more rapidly in contact 
with the phosphate, staving off decay. . 

« 

Union Carbide’s apparent interest in polycarbonates is under- 
scored by its Australian patent application 56,684/60 for “a process 
for the preparation of substantially linear, thermoplastic polycarbonate 
resin . . .” The process calls for reaction in an alkali metal of phosgene 
with a di-(monohydroxypheny]l)-substituted aliphatic hydrocarbon in which 
both hydroxyphenyl groups are attached to the same carbon atom. 
Union Carbide Plastics is already in production of bisphenol-A, which 
might be used in making polycarbonate as well as epoxy resin. 

os 

Oxygen is bidding for use in copper production. Oxygen smelt- 
ing of copper will be tested in a $750,000 pilot plant planned by Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. at its Garfield, Utah, plant. Kennecott discloses it has 
been carrying out studies of oxygen smelting for some time at its Salt 
Lake City research center and at its New Mexico smelter. Anaconda 
Copper Co. is also reported testing oxygen smelting at its Anaconda, Mont., 








smelter. No details of savings or oxygen consumption are yet available. 


But Union Carbide’s Linde Co. division, which won’t discuss 
details, has been working with all major copper producers for more than 
a year, says the development parallels the one in steelmaking (June 15, 
‘57, p. 92). And Air Products, which says it has received inquiries from 
copper producers, points out that copper producers use oxygen in two ways: 
(1) the oxygen lance is used for removing impurities, mainly sulfur; (2) 
oxygen is used for combustion enrichment at the burner to produce more 
furnace heat in shorter time. A smelter “heat” commonly takes 24 hours; 
but if operating troubles develop, casting must be postponed, delaying 
production. Air Products sees combustion enrichment as effective in speed- 
ing the heats, keeping casting on schedule. 

e 

Hydrazine can be produced cheaply from ammonia via nuclear 
energy, according to Aerojet-General Nucleonics (San Ramon, Calif.). 
Test equipment for pilot-plant production is now being installed with 
in-reactor operation scheduled for early fall. If successful, the new process 
may be able to produce hydrazine for 50¢/lb., compared with the current 
reported price of $2.12/Ib. 





The process will probably use uranium dioxide to provide a 
fissio-chemical reaction in liquid phase (CW, Dec. 19, ’59, p. 74); it will 
be run at pressures high enough to keep anhydrous ammonia liquefied. 


\GN believes the process will be in commercial use in four to five years. 
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Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 


salt from one of Morton's midwestern mines heads up & Salt Sources 

nay on its way to an eastern city. This quantity of salt 

> chemical manufacturer, or it might be stockpiled 

in removing ice and packed snow from streets. 

or salt, Morton can fill them: from a bag of high 

purity evaporated salt to a boatload of rock salt, and any amount in 

between. For Mor has mines, wells and solar ponds from coast to coast 

oduces more than 100 different grades of salt for industry. Morton, 
the on wide salt company, also has two or more sources for 

grade of salt you might need. This means dependable delivery, even 

under adverse conditions which might otherwise endanger the continuous 


operation of your plant. 


@ Sales Offices WW Warehouses 


fi ~ 
a) Se 


As a Morton customer, large or small, you'll also find invaluable the 
technical service help available through Morton salesmen and Morton's 
ultra-modern salt research laboratory. Any problem pertaining to salt your INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 7 
Morton Saltman personally can't solve can be referred to Morton's labora- 
tory for quick, thorough analysis. This technical help alone may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you every year. 








chemicals on the move... 


Modern chemistry has created hundreds of 
new and better formulations to keep pace 
with America’s stepped-up personal needs. 
For cleanliness, soaps and detergents are 
measured in billions of pounds each year. 
Every day brings new chemical specialties 
to make our lives easier and better. 

To meet varied requirements of these 
processors and formulators, Olin Mathieson 
is on the move. Currently we are increasing 
caustic/chlorine production in important 
growth areas — adding new plant facilities 
for the production of polyols — marketing a 


wide range of surfactants of outstanding 
performance. Olin Mathieson offers quality 
phosphates, alkalies, organics, and specialty 
chemicals in volumes to provide for chang- 
ing market conditions. 

Change is the challenge, and the future 
depends on the ability to predict change and 
prepare for it. As a step in providing for your 
future, let us review your chemical require- 
ments now. In terms of future—or present— 
developments, our experience in chemical 
supply can be useful. 
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Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


CHEMICALS 


Trisodium Phosphate * Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Hexametaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 


Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant 


Ammonia * Bicarbonate of Soda* Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol * Muriatic Acid * Nitrate of Soda * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfur (Processed) 
maTmeson ovifuric Acid * Urea * Ethylene Oxide * Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols * Ethanolamines* Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride 
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contributions of 
UOP RESEARCH 


ridiculous = 
relatives... 


The kerosine lamp from Grandmother’s parlor and the sleek new jet 
seem to have nothing in common. Yet both are devices that make use of the 
energy stored in kerosine. 

Crude petroleum is not suitable for either lamp or jet engine. A vast 
technology was needed to convert crude oil into the many highly specialized 
products we know today. UOP research has played a vital role in the 
development of this technology. 

Kerosine lamps are a product of the past, but the jet age and its need 
for improved fuels is just beginning. UOP is constantly finding more economical 
ways of making these fuels possible. 


UOP| UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY wes Praines, ut., u.s.a. 
Se ® 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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Ag Chemical Makers Build in Mexico 


LEGEND 


Diamond 


Montrose 


Dow 


Moving in on Mexico's Sales Map 


With population rocketing and the 


government pushing a vast land- 
development program, the agricultural 
chemical business in Mexico has a 
bright future. To meet the demands 
of this coming growth, U.S. firms are 
building in Mexico. Diamond Alkali, 
already well-entrenched in Mexico 
(see map), is seeking to steal a march 
on competitors in what may develop 
into one of Mexico’s biggest agricul- 
tural boom areas—its southlands. 

Two major developments bode well 
for agricultural chemicals in Mexico’s 
southern areas: 

(1) New highways will soon make 


the area more accessible. Final paving 
on the long-talked-about Pan Ameri- 
can Highway is now nearing comple- 
tion. It will replace the old Pan 
American road that winds through the 
mountains into Guatemala, and will 
form a link of the system that will 
connect northern Mexico and the U.S. 
with Central America. And other big 
roads are being cut into Mexico’s 
primitive but fertile Yucatan area. 
(2) The ‘Mexican government is 
slowly moving ahead with its plan to 
“transplant” hundreds of thousands of 
Mexicans from the burnt-out central 
areas to the thinly populated Isthmus 


area and the Yucatan Peninsula. 
On the Spot: Through its subsidiary, 
Diamond Chemical de Mexico, Dia- 
mond Alkali is in a prime position to 
take advantage of the coming burgeon- 
ing of the Southern market. At Tapa- 
chula, in the state of Chiapas—known 
for its rugged mountain beauty, wild 
jungles, and ruins of ancient Indian 
civilizations—Diamond operates, and 
is now expanding, an insecticide plant 
—the only chemical plant in the state. 
The grinding and mixing operation 
sits next to the town’s airport, so crop- 
dusting planes load up right at the 
(Continued on p. 76) 
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‘Going native’ pays off for Diamond’s man in Mexico by 


1" TERT From Mexico City office Knoblock directs sales of Diamond's subsidiary and partly owned affiliates. 


Every weekend Bruce Knoblock, 
general manager of Diamond Alkali’s 
Mexican operations, puts on his boots, 
chaps and sombrero, mounts his 
horse, Rebozo, and practices the art 
of throwing bulls by the tail. 

Knoblock, most American business- 
men in Mexico City agree, is an un- 
usual specimen of his breed. Like 
diplomats, most American business- 
men on foreign duty have found that 
it pays to learn the local language. 
But few have plunged as deeply as 
Knoblock into the local way of life. 

Not long ago Knoblock’s intense in- 
terest in Mexican life led to an invita- 
tion to join the Asociacion Nacional 
de Charros (a national society for 
preserving old ranch customs). This is 
a rare honor for a foreigner. 

Garbed in their traditional cos- 
tumes, the charros often put on a 
Knoblock talks with Mexican manager of Mexico City DDT plant. Sunday “charreada,” or rodeo, at their 
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easing business contacts, promoting pleasure. 











On weekends Knoblock becomes a ‘charro,’ parades at colorful rodeos in traditional ranch costume. 


Mexico City bull ring. The “coleada” 
—the bull-throwing act—is one of the 
main events. 

With his wife Patricia and his two 
“chamaquitos,” or small sons (aged | 
and 2%), Knoblock lives on a ranch 
in the mountains outside Mexico City. 
Besides the Knoblocks, the ranch 
shelters three horses (for exploring 
neighborhood mountain trails and vil- 
lages), some turkeys (for eating), and 
other farm animals. The whole family 
(except youngest chamaquito Charlie) 
speak Spanish fluently. 

Knoblock can trace his Latin lean- 
ings at least as far back as his stay 
at the University of Puerto Rico, 
which he attended after World War II 
His knowledge of Spanish, Latin 
America, and Latins, plus his love of 
the countryside and ranch life, have 
stood him in good stead selling agri- 


cultural chemicals. e The charros’ Sunday rodeos glorify color of Mexico's country life. 
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(Continued from p. 73) 

plant’s back door. Right now the 
plant’s major market is the local cotton 
fields, where a fine grade of cotton is 
being grown for textile mills up at 
Puebla (about 80 miles southeast of 
Mexico City). 

But when the Pan American High- 
way traffic starts rolling through Tapa- 
chula the plant will have an open 
doorway to Central America, which 
Diamond believes also has a big future 
in agricultural chemicals. 

Bread and _ Butter: Although 
Mexico’s southlands may have a lush 
future, Diamond’s bread-and-butter 
business is still in the north, which for 
centuries has supplied the bulk of 
Mexico’s agricultural needs. There, 
too, the cotton fields are Diamond’s 
big market. 

Diamond Alkali launched its Mexi- 
can operations in °55, now has six 
plants. Most are operated as separate 
companies with Mexican partners. Dia- 
mond’s wholly owned subsidiary, Dia- 
mond Chemical de Mexico, operates 
the Chiapas plant and a Mexico City 
plant for making DDT and formulat- 
ing other insecticides. The subsidiary 
also serves as engineering and sales 
headquarters. 

At Matamoros, in Tamaulipas state, 
Insecticidas y Fertilizantes Diamond 
del Norte has a grinding operation. 
Diamond Alkali has half interest in 
this plant, and Mexican partners have 
the other half. At Ciudad Delicias 
in Chihuahua, the U.S. company is a 
partner in the Insecticidas Diamond 
de Chihuahua mixing plant with Jose 
Becerra, who also runs the local 
Fordson tractor agency. 

Becerra is also partner with Dia- 
mond in Insecticidas Diamond del 
Pacifico, which operates mixing plants 
in Hermosillo and Ciudad Obregon. 
Both are in the state of Sonora. 

“Taking on Mexican partners is the 
only way to do business in Mexico,” 
Diamond’s local manager, Bruce 
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Knoblock, asserts. Especially in agri- 
cultural chemicals, he explains, “you 
have to deal with Jocal farmers and 
ranchers, so why not have a local per- 
son who knows these people inti- 
mately own part of the business and 
run it?” 

Think Small: “Thinking small,” is 
another Diamond rule for successful 
operations in Mexico, Knoblock says. 
The first step should be to build a 
good sales and mixing outlet in an 
agricultural area—with Mexican part- 
ners. Once “goodwill and local oper- 
ating know-how” have been picked 
up, the operation can be worked into 
actual chemical production. 

So far, Diamond and its partners 
have spent a total of not quite $2 
million on their sales and production 
operations. The DDT plant in Mexico 
City is the biggest single investment 
to date and it cost only about 
$500,000. It’s a good example of how 
Diamond’s “think small” policy works. 
The Mexico City operation started as 
a formulating and packaging plant. 
The DDT operation went onstream 
last September. 

“It produces only 6 to 7 tons a day,” 
Knoblock says, “and everybody told 
us that you had to have a minimum 
capacity of at least five times that size 
to make a profit. . . . We’re making 
a profit with our miniature plant.” 

The pioneer Chiapas operation is 
another example. Last year it racked 
up sales of more than $320,000 on a 
total investment of only $36,000. 

But Diamond plans to move into 
bigger-scale operations in Mexico. It’s 
now working on a deal to put up a 
$15-million “basic chemicals” plant. It 
will follow the “partnership pattern,” 
with 50% or greater Mexican owner- 
ship. 

Keeping Busy: One of Diamond's 
big problems is what to do with plant 
and personnel during seasonal “off 
periods.” The Chihuahua operation 
got a lift when Mexican manager and 
part-owner Becerra came up with the 
idea of opening the tractor agency. 
This makes use of Becerra’s agricul- 
tural contacts, and will probably help 
boost the chemical sales. 

Diamond is planning to keep the 
Matamoros and Sonora state plants 
busy in off seasons by mixing and 
grinding other chemicals and mine 


q For local sales, native salesmen. 


products there, and opening new sales 
lines. 

Another problem: how to buck com- 
petition from “the five percenters”— 
U.S. chemical companies shipping 
agricultural chemicals to Mexico at 
low prices. Because of this kind of 
competition, Du Pont is downgrading 
its agricultural chemical activities in 
Mexico’s northlands. 

Moving Ahead: But despite compe- 
tition from such “dumping,” other 
companies besides Diamond Alkali are 
moving ahead to enlarge their stake 
in Mexico’s growing agricultural 
chemical market. 

Dow, for example, recently started 
producing its line of herbicides in a 
new Mexico City plant, a joint ven- 
ture with Pyrina, a Mexican company. 
Dow also has an interest in another 
Mexican firm, Productos Quimicos, 
which is producing a new cotton de- 
foliant, which Dow maintains is better 
than defoliants imported from the U.S. 

And in Salamanca, Montrose Mexi- 
cana is putting onstream a $4.8-mil- 
lion plant to produce DDT and other 
chemicals. The project is a three-way 
venture between Montrose, the gov- 
ernment’s development bank (Nacional 
Financiera) and private Mexican in- 
vestors. 

Pennsalt, Monsanto, Shell and 
Bayer are also active in Mexico’s 
agricultural chemical market. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Manganese Data: Ring-bound 
booklet presents story of manganese 
including its origins, occurences, 
methods of mining, nature and pro- 
perties, and its nonmetallurgical uses. 
E. J. Lavino and Co., 3 Penn Center 
(Philadelphia 2). 

e Handling Flammable Liquids: 
New booklet (SG-3) discusses meth- 
ods of safe handling of flammable 
liquids in drum lots and smaller quan- 
tities. Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
1825 Connecticut Ave. (Washington 
o.. 942). 

e Surfactants: Booklet discusses 
properties and uses of company’s line 
of surface-active agents for use in 
wetting, dispersing, emulsifying, clean- 
ing and penetrating applications. Na- 
tional Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 
ical Corp. (New York). 





reliability (re-li-a-bil’i-ti) n. The state of being trustworthy and able to be leaned upon 
with confidence. The quality of being capable of satisfying with integrity. Dependability. 


A new process plant should work well, right from initial operations. Start-up date and cost 
estimates must prove accurate. It takes an experienced chemical engineering team, such 
as Vitro, to offer the reliability that assures on-time, profitable performance within budget 


Vitra 


VITRO ENGINEERING COMPANY /A Division of Vitro Corporation of America/NEW YORK-WASHINGTON - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO /OVERSEAS: GENEVA. MILAN - BOMBAY 
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Get Sodium Bicarbonate in the 


vino wood BVELY TIME... 


MILLIMETER 
a J 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Powdered No. 1—For general 
purpose use in chemical processing, dyestuffs, adhesives, 
starches, textiles and industrial applications. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
Trace | 


200 Mesh 
325 Mesh 
400 Mesh -e22+ 80.0% 


FROM CHURCH & DWIGHT 


~*~ 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Fine Powdered No. 3DF for use 
specifically in dry powder fire extinguisher mixes, also in rubber 
and plastics blowing, lubricant for sheet vinyl. 
TYPICAL SCREEN. ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
325 Mesh 
400 Mesh 


170 Mesh 
POPs kes essece 2.0% 
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Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Granular No. 5 for use in efferves- 
cent salts, other pharmaceuticals and special types of cleansers. 
TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 
100 Mesh 
170 Mesh 


Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. Treated Free-Flowing for use in 
fire extinguishers and sponge rubber. 


TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSIS 
CUMULATIVE PERCENT RETAINED BY 


$25 Mesh 





| 200 Mesh 


400 Mesh 


Are you getting sodium bicarbonate of the specific grain size for optimum results in your process or for 
maximum shelf life and performance of your products? You can eliminate doubts by specifying Church & 
Dwight. This simple step will assure you of obtaining the widest selection of grain sizes available because 
Church & Dwight is the country’s largest supplier of Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. You'll also receive for the 
asking unmatched technical service based on more than 100 years of experience with sodium bicarbonate. 
Unusual grain size requirements are given special attention. Try us and see. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N, ¥, 
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As anticipated, price cuts on nylon tire cord went into effect 
late last week. Du Pont initiated the move, which will keep nylon on a 
competitive basis with rayon tire cord. New tabs are 2-5¢/lb. lower for 
nylon tire cord and industrial yarn. Other nylon tire cord producers will 
follow. This latest price reduction stems from cuts in rayon tire-cord 
prices by rayon producers the previous week (CW Market Newsletter, 
Aug. 13). It began with a temporary price reduction of 2%2¢/Ib. by 
Industrial Rayon during August. Shortly thereafter, Beaunit Mills made 
the lower price permanent. 


Prospects for higher prices during the next few months seem 
quite remote. With the hot battle raging between these two fibers for the 
estimated $300-million tire-cord market, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for either side to make higher prices stick. 

& 

Another price storm hit the industry this week, as tabs on elec- 
tronic-grade silicons were slashed. Starting things off late last week was a 
6-28% price drop on Merck’s line of products. Although some of the new 
prices brought Merck’s tabs in line with those of other producers, several 
quotes represented significant reductions in the industry price structure. 
This week Du Pont added further reductions via a change in svecifications. 





And the topper came when Dow Corning unexpectedly slashed prices on 
polycrystalline silicone rods. 


Merck’s reductions on polycrystalline billets brought its prices 
in line with industry tabs established by Texas Instrument in June. How- 
ever, prices on several float-zone, single-crystal silicons are new. 


Meanwhile, Du Pont met some of the Merck prices. established 
other, lower ones by using different resistivity ranges for its products. 


Most producers contacted are either following the Du Pont 
price schedule, or are now actively studying it. Du Pont’s new prices for 
float-zone, single-crystal silicon: 0.01-0.09 ohm-cm. for both N and P 
types, $1.59/gram; 0.1-50 (Type N) and 0.1-100 (Tyne P). $1.39/gram: 
51-100 (Type N) and 101-200 (Type P), $1.59/gram: 101-500 (Tyne 
N) and 201-1,000 (Type P), $1.79/gram; over 500 (Tyne N) and over 
1,000 (Type P), $2.96/gram. Prices of Merck’s polycrystalline billet rods 
were reduced from 61¢/gram to 44¢/gram:; this rate has been followed 
by the industry since June and remains unchanged. 


While Merck’s prices were expected. Dow Cornine’s move hit 
the industry like a bolt out of the blue. Dow Corning reduced prices 45% 
on polycrystalline silicon rods (which are capable of reaching 1.000 ohm- 
cm. by float zoning). New tab for 1-in. rods, in quantities of over 100 Ibs.. 
is now $300/Ib. It was previously $550. At press time the industry was 
still studying the situation but they will likely go along with the lower tabs. 
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Spurred by growing demand, new hydrogen facilities continue 
to spring up throughout the country. Last week Air Products put another 
ultrahigh-purity gaseous hydrogen unit onstream, at Hopewell, Va. And 
the company expects to have its fourth plant on the East Coast in operation 
at Newark, N.J., in November. Capacity for both plants will be about the 
same, roughly 18 million cu.ft./month. 





And completion of the first Norelco hydrogen generator, which 
will produce 1,000 cu.ft./hour of ultrapure hydrogen, is reported by 
Cryogenerators, Inc. (Ashton, R.I.), a subsidiary of North American Philips 
Co., Inc. The machine was built for installation in the plant of Commercial 
Steel Treat at Detroit. Norelco predicts the new machine will make it 
economically feasible for small manufacturers to use gaseous hydrogen for 
hydrogenation of chemicals and food, heat treating of metals, and chemical 
processing. 


According to U.S. Dept. of Commerce figures, hydrogen demand 
has more than doubled since ’54, although the largest increase came last 
year. Production jumped from 44 billion cu.ft. in ’58, to almost 60 billion 
cu.ft. in 59. And demand has been higher in ’60, will probably push pro- 
duction to between 65-70 billion cu.ft. for the year. 

o 

The railroads’ efforts to offer shippers “guaranteed rates” based 

on annual volume shipments have hit a snag. 





An Interstate Commerce Commission examiner has recom- 
mended that such rates now in use by the Soo line and the Duluth, South 


Shore and Atlanta Railroad be cancelled on grounds that they are illegal. 
A final decision by the commission is still a month or so away. Regardless 
of how ICC rules on the matter, the issue seems certain to be headed for 
the courts. 


The novel freight-rate plan is being keenly watched—and sup- 
ported—by chemical and other big shippers. It offers lower rates, guar- 
anteed not to be increased, over an agreed period of time if shippers send 
the bulk of their shipments by rail. A new market in the offing, the rails 
say, is the hauling of bulk chemical process goods. 


Truckers and water carriers are strongly opposing the “guar- 
anteed rate” concept. If the rails win ICC approval on the current test case, 
the opposition claims it will spread across the country to virtually every 


big shipper. 


* 

Outlook brightens for titanium, with reports of expanded uses 
in the missile field. On the Polaris project, titanium is replacing steel used 
in construction of the missile frame. Major advantage is weight reduction, 
helps to extend the missile’s range. 





Just how much of a weight saving is obtained in the 14-ton 
missile, is of course a Navy secret. But it is known they are shifting 
to this type of construction. 
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Shelf space is valuable. Your product must 
move or it's moved out. Once out, it’s next to 
impossible to get it back on the shelf. That's 
why the extra quality of the Emersol Oleic 
Acids is so extremely important to your profit 
picture — especially since they cost no more. 

Here’s what you buy at no extra cost with 
Emersol Oleic Acids. You get unsurpassed 
whiteness which reflects in the eye appeal of 
your product...invites customers to “reach 
for me.” Outstanding color stability which 
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sts SELL 


assures that your product will retain its “buy 
appeal” through storage, shipping, shelf life, and 
use. High immunity to oxidation which keeps 
your product pleasant smelling and delicately 
colored through many cap removals. And you 
are assured of these “extras’’ with every ship- 
ment of Emersol Oleic because Emery’s strict 
quality control never wavers. 

Find out how you can add “sell” to your prod- 
uct at no extra cost. Request Emeryfacts booklet 
titled “Emersol Oleic Acids.” Write Dept. 1-8. 


FATTY ACID SALES DEPT., CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO... a little extra everything except price 
VOPCOLENE DIVISION, LOS ANGELES-—-EMERY INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO—EXPORT DEPARTMENT, CINCINNATI 
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NEWS FROM GOODRICH-GULF 


RUBBER BEARINGS 
KEEP PUMP SHAFT 
RUNNING SMOOTH 


Ameripol Rubber is used for the special Cut- 
less Bearings which support deep-well shafts 
on several types of pumps for use in wells, 
tanks, sumps or reservoirs, made by The 
Deming Company of Salem, Ohio. The bear- 
ings are available from Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., 
Engineers and National Distributors, 333 
South Main Street, Akron, Ohio. 

The Ameripol polymer used is tough, and 
is not affected by sludges in waste chemicals 
often found in water. The Cutless Bearing is 
fluted, thus sand or grit present in the fluid 
being pumped is quickly washed away. With 
conventional metal bearings, abrasive solids 
cut and score the bearing, leading to a loose 
fit and vibration. 

This type of water-lubricated rubber bearing 
is particularly applicable on industrial equip- 
ment where bearings are submerged, as well 
as propeller shafts of boats. 
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NEW MARKET FOR ~ 
RUBBER IN THE COMPACTS 


The automotive industry’s success in ‘‘selling small’ 
has meant a big new market for Styrene-Butadiene 
Rubber. This compact car, for example, carries ap- 
proximately 48 pounds of SBR parts. 

Largest uses by weight are the tires. Other SBR 
applications include battery, steering linkage and 
covers, clutch and brake pedals, engine mounts, and 
a wide assortment of grommets, bushings, and seals 
throughout the vehicle. 

While many parts are SBR, the requirements naturally 
vary, and many different polymers are used. As the 
world's largest source of synthetic rubber, with the 
broadest range of poly- ; 
mers, Goodrich-Gulf is 


; wa ? 

in unique position to / 
help rubber product erpo 
fabricators supply this THE PREFERRED. RUBBER 


new market. f 





RUBBER GETS A “COMPLETE PHYSICAL CHECKUP” AT 
GOODRICH-GULF SALES SERVICE LABORATORY 


These scenes are representative of dozens of special 
tests conducted at the G-G Sales Service Laboratory 
for the benefit of our customers. Here polymers are 
checked in different compounds to measure the proper- 
ties needed in individual applications. Problems are 


thoroughly analyzed so that sound technical recom- 
mendations can be made. Evaluations and special 
tests on polymers you use are available to you 
through Goodrich-Gulf Technical Service. 

Address: 1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Ease of flow and processing determined by Mooney 


viscosity test. 


Sandpaper rubs rubber raw to check resistance to 
abrasion. 


Rebound of the swinging hammer 
gives measure of resilience. 


Specimens are flexed hour after hour until failure. Test strips torn apart to measure strength and Effects of sunlight on color evaluated 


elongation. 


by ultraviolet tests. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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helps to create 


headline products 


General Motors Research Laboratories has recently 
announced the application of a new transistor material 
...the cadmium sulphide crystal which offers several 
distinctive values over the single type atomic material. 
Its outstanding characteristic is that it is controllably 
sensitive to and affected by light and other radiations. 


Sulphur and its many derivatives, either directly 
or indirectly, have a part in the creation of count- 
less products, adding to the strength of our econ- 
omy. Our business is to produce Sulphur—molten 
as well as solid—and have it available in sufficient 
CdS provides another interesting development where EE eee ernest te suive sny 
Sulphur is importantly in the picture... a development 


that may have far-reaching effects in the broad field 
of electronics. 


plant in the United States or Canada. Supplement- 
ing this basic policy, we are developing centralized 


distribution centers for quicker service. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas + Spindletop , Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas 
Fannett, Texas *« Worland, Wyoming « Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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Thousand tons 


Population Growth Brightens TiO, Outlook 


During *59 U.S. titanium dioxide 
output rebounded from a four-year 
low, shot to a new high of 495,000 
tons—18,000 tons over the previous 
record 477,000 tons in °56. Now, 
after shaking off the effects of the re- 
cession and in spite of a continuing 
decline in the export market, titanium 
dioxide production is once more ris- 
ing, will reach about 600,000 tons/- 
year by ’65 (see chart above). More- 
optimistic observers predict this figure 
will be even higher. 

Main reason for optimism: the 
shifting population pattern. During the 
next five years a big increase in the 
number of new families is expected 
to boost demand for consumer goods 
and other products that use large 
amounts of titanium dioxide. For ex- 
ample, demand for houses, apart- 
ments, automobiles and appliances is 
expected to increase sharply during 
this period, resulting in a stepped-up 
demand for paints—major outlet for 
titanium dioxide. 

Last year paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers took 58.2% (275,000 tons) of 
the estimated 470,000 tons of titanium 
dioxide shipments. And since the ma- 


terial has no serious competition from 
other pigments in this field, it will 
continue to follow the growth of the 
paint industry. 

The paper industry, second-largest 
outlet for titanium dioxide, is another 
growth area. Currently this outlet takes 
15.1% of shipments (71,000 tons) and 
will move up strongly, based on in- 
creased demands for the pigment in 
packaging, printing and industrial uses. 

Floor coverings, although a smaller 
market, will also contribute consider- 
ably to titanium dioxide’s growth. 
Even now this market is taking a 
iarger share of total output. In “56 
only 4.9% of shipments of the pig- 
ment went into this outlet. By ’59 the 
figure had grown to 6.3% of the total. 

Other smaller uses of titanium di- 
oxide, e.g., coated fabrics and textiles, 
rubber, printing inks, are all prod- 
ucts that will be influenced by in- 
creased purchasing power due to the 
growth in population. 

More U.S. Expansions: To take care 
of expected demand during the next 
few years, it’s certain that new ca- 
pacity will have to be added to cur- 
rent U.S. capacity of 633,000 tons/- 


year (see table, p. 86). Producers are 
studying this problem, and one, New 
Jersey Zinc, is now expanding its 
plant at Gloucester City, N.J. When 
completed sometime next year, capac- 
ity will be 46,000 tons/year, double 
that of the present plant. 

It’s likely that most producers will 
follow the same approach as New 
Jersey Zinc—rather than build brand- 
new plants, they'll boost capacity of 
existing units. As producers point out, 
most reported capacity data are 
conservative, and considerably more 
output could be achiéved should de- 
mands arise. During the °50s _ pro- 
ducers were caught short by heavy 
demands for their products, therefore 
designed their new plants to be readily 
expanded. 

Export Picture Changed: Although 
U.S. titanium dioxide producers are 
optimistic about domestic markets, 
new capacity in foreign countries has 
resulted in a sharp drop in export 
business. And this decline is expected 
to continue. 

In ’54 heavy overseas demand took 
63,800 tons of U.S.-produced titanium 
dioxide. This was a sharp jump over 
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MANUFACTURING 
OPPORTUNITY 


The N-DUR Process* is a new process of 
applying a protective wear-resistant coating 
to asphalt and paved surfaces. Parking lots 
and driveways treated by the N-DUR Proces: 
are highly resistant to grease, oil, gasoline, 
water and grit. The process has been suc 
cessfully used by such companies as: Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Gulf Oil Co., and Cities 
Service Oil Co. These users have found that 
the coating’ adds years to the life of the 
surface and it is attractive and easy to clean. 
Colors available are: Silver, Gold, Green, 


Red and Black. 


The developer of the Process wishes to sell 
the patent rights and registered trade marks 
to a responsible company. He also wishes 
to take a position with the purchaser in the 
fields of product development, marketing or 
technical sales. He has 20 years of experience 
in the manufacturing and marketing of coat- 
9 ings, finishes and ad- 

hesives. For complete in- 

¥ formation write to: Chemi- 


cal Week, BO-4732. 


UR PROCESS 


520 N. Michigan Ave., 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


“Pat. Applied For 








A STRONGER BOND 


FOR 


PAPER COMBINING 


Shanco 


resins for paper combining 
give an increased strength of bond, 


are non-staining and of pale color. 


As prime producers of oxidized Fischer- 
Tropsch waxes, we supply them for a 
wide paper 


variety of combining 


operations. 


Because of the qualities incorporated 
in these resins, it requires less material 


to secure a satisfactory bond. 


Write us concerning your problems, we 
undoubtedly have a standard product 
that will fit your needs. If not, we'll be 
glad to develop one for you. 


SH@YCO 


Plastics & Chemicals Inc. 


TWO MILE CREEK ROAD «© TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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Titanium Diexide Capacity 


Tons/vear 





Edge Moor, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Johnsonville, Tenn. 


55,000 
85,000 
45,000 





National Lead 


Sayreville, N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


167,000 
108,000 





Glidden 


Baltimore, Md. 
Hawkins Point, Md. 


12,000 
48,000 





American Cyanamid 


Piney River, Va. 
Savannah Creek, Ga. 


18,000 
72,000 





New Jersey Zinc 


Gloucester City, N.J. 


23,000 


previous years, and consumed about 
20% of U.S. production that year. 
Exports dipped to 54,400 tons in °55, 
then hit a record 64,800 tons in °56. 
But by this time foreign capacity was 
being increased, and since ’57 U.S. ex- 
ports have continued to slip. Last year 
only 36,000 tons of the material were 
shipped overseas. 

One of the big factors that will 
seriously cripple the export market is 
a new titanium dioxide plant to be 
built in Canada. About 50% of all 
U.S. exports of the pigment go to 
Canada, where they find use mainly in 
the paper industry. Now British Titan 
Products Co. Ltd., which has been 
supplying a large share of Canada’s 
needs from its plant in England, has 
scheduled a 20,000-tons/year plant 
at Sorel, Que. 

Others Coming: Further underscor- 
ing the international buildup in 
titanium dioxide are two new develop- 
ments: (1) reports last week that a 
second plant will be built in India; 
(2) start of operations at Mexico’s 
first unit. 

India’s second titanium dioxide 
plant is being undertaken by a newly 
formed company, Potanium Ltd. (CW, 
Aug. 13, p. 26). Potanium, in col- 
laboration with La Porte Industries, an 
English titanium dioxide producer, will 
erect a 4,500-tons/year unit on the 
West Coast of India. Capital outlay 
for the project will be about $6.3 
million. 

Meanwhile, the only titanium di- 
oxide producer in India, Travancore 


Titanium Products Ltd., is expanding. 
Capacity of the present plant is being 
doubled, will boost output potential 
to 3,600 tons/year. 

In Mexico, the new unit of Du 
Pont’s subsidiary, Du Pont, S. A. de 
C. V., has been started up, will soon 
be turning out commercial quanti- 
ties of pigments. The unit, located 
at Tampico, Mex., has an estimated 
capacity of 8,000 tons/year, will 
probably be able to take care of 
that country’s titanium dioxide needs. 

Foreign Needs Growing Rapidly: 
These plants are just a small part 
of the many new titanium dioxide 
expansions that have taken place in 
the past three to five years. At the 
beginning of °57, for example, world- 
wide capacity was rated at approxi- 
mately 660,000 tons/year. By °60 
this figure had jumped almost 50%, 
to around 960,000 tons/year, and 
will pass the 1-million-tons/ year mark 
next year. 

Most of the new increase in out- 
put potential has occurred in West- 
ern Europe, once an important mar- 
ket for U.S. producers. In °57 ca- 
pacity in West Germany, France and 
the U.K. was about 140,000 tons/- 
year. This figure has advanced about 
75%, and today these countries could 
turn out about 245,000 tons/year 
of pigment. More expansions are on 
the way. 

Last December Du Pont entered 
into a joint venture with Sachtleben 
AG., formed a new company, Pig- 
ment Chemie GmbH. (Du Pont has 
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CELANESE 1,3-BUTYLENE GLYCOL 


can help you make better polyesters, 


polyurethanes, surfactants, 


humectants, plasticizers, coupling agents 


1,3-Butylene Glycol is a low-cost, 4-carbon glycol 
with unusual stability. Its combination of two non- 
adjacent hydroxyl groups prevents dehydration or 
ring closure. It is highly hygroscopic, non-toxic and 
soluble in water and most organic solvents. 

1,3-Butylene Glycol’s longer chain length and 
steric configuration open new possibilities for pro- 
ducers of textile lubricants, printing inks, dyes, 
cosmetics, toilet goods, elastomers, plasticizers and 
alkyd, polyurethane and polyester resins. 


It is of particular interest in the preparation of 
phthalic, maleic and fumaric alkyd resins and polyesters 
for plasticizers, coating materials, laminates, and 
potting compounds. 


1,3-Butylene Glycol is available from Celanese in 
tank cars, compartmented cars and drums. Find out 
how this versatile glycol can improve your product 
. save you money in production costs. Write us for 
further information. 


Celanese® 


Celanese Chemical Company, 


SIX BASIC USES 


POLYESTERS—Polyesters prepared with 1,3-Butylene Glycol are non- 
crystalline in structure due to the glycol’s steric structure. 
POLYURETHANES— Saturated polyesters can be prepared from 1,3-Butylene 
Glycol with various polyfunctional acids and alcohols. 

SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS—Fsterified with fatty acids or etherified with 
alkylated phenol, 1,3-Butylene Glycol produces non-ionic detergents with 
good emulsion breaking properties and improved compatibility with non- 
polar compounds. 

POLYMERIC PLASTICIZERS—Plasticizers with improved dielectric properties 
are obtained from 1,3-Butylene Glycol. 

HUMECTANTS—Low volatility, low toxicity and good hygroscopicity properties 
make this glycol desirable as a humectant for tobacco, cosmetics and paper. 
COUPLING AGEN+=—Mutual solubility with water ‘and various organic 
materials make 1,3 -Butylene 

Glycol a useful blending and 

coupling agent for various 

pastes, dyes, textile lubricants, 

greases and toilet goods. 


a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, 


Dept.652-H, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


Export Sales; Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


CHEMICALS 





’ Plastic Sales 
q Engineers 


Here is your opportunity to learn more about 
Enjay, its technical achievements both past 
& present plus the across the board oppor- 
tunities that are available for aggressive, 
vigorous foresighted men who desire an op- 
portunity to participate in our sales develop- 
ment program within this fast moving, 
versatile organization. 
Several openings in Enjay’s new Polypropy- 
lene organization for CHEMISTS, CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERS, and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS who 
possess experience in the sale and promotion 
of basic plastic materials. 
To arrange a friendly and confidential inter- 
view with a senior member of our staff please 
submit resume to: 
Personne! Division Dept. C-8 


Enjay Chemical 
Company 


A Division of 
Humble Oi! & Refining Company 


15 West 51 St., N. Y. 19 
Room 1300 A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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You can do two things to guard 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¢® 
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a 26% interest; Sachtleben, 74%). 
The new company is now construct- 
ing an $8.3-million titanium dioxide 
unit at Homberg on the Rhine. Du 
Pont will supply the technical experi- 
ence to build the plant, which will 
have a capacity of 18,000 tons/year. 

Meanwhile, in the Netherlands, an- 
other major titanium dioxide unit is 
being built at Botlek near Rotterdam. 
It’s a joint venture between N. V. 
Billiton and Albatros Zwavelzuur 
Fabrieken N.V. The plant's capacity 
will be 10,000 tons/year; it’s expect- 
ed to be onstream in ‘62. Several 
other expansions in Germany, the 
U.K., the Union of South Africa, 
Finland and some Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are also in the works. 

Import Problems: Some concern is 
being shown for the small but grow- 
ing amounts of imports, once non- 
existent in this country. During the 
first six months of ’60 imports totaled 
7,500 tons, equal to ‘59 imports. Al- 
though this is small, compared with 
total U.S. production, producers are 
still keeping a watchful eye on this 
area. 

Japanese imports present one of 
the industry’s big threats. The titanium 
dioxide industry is located on the 
East Coast, and movement of mate- 
rial to the West Coast involves costly 
shipment by rail. Since Japan con- 
sumes only about half of the titanium 
dioxide it produces, the U.S. market 
is naturally a prime target for its 
exports. So far, imports from this 
source have been small but could 
become a problem during the next 
few years. 

For U. S. titanium dioxide pro- 
ducers, growing worldwide capacity 
represents the loss of a fairly sizable 
market. But since the product is tied 
so closely to the U.S. economy, pro- 
ducers hope to offset their loss by 
riding the expected economy growth 
of the 60s to new highs. 


Pesticide Boom 


Production of pesticides and other 
organic agricultural chemicals hit a 
new high in ’59, based on figures re- 
leased by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion last week. 

Total output of these chemicals 
rose 9% over °58, to 585 million 
lbs. and was 3% higher than the 
record production in ’56. New highs 
were also posted for both dollar and 
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Shell Chemical 
is your new source for 
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SHELL CHEMICAL now offers you a broad line 
of polystyrene molding compounds suitable for 
most polystyrene applications . . . both general 
purpose or high-impact. Clear, natural, and 
colored materials are available in appropriate 
granulation and lubrication levels. 

You can be sure of a uniform product backed 
by Shell’s long experience as a dependable sup- 
plier of chemical raw materials to the plastics 
industry. Prompt delivery of large or small 
quantities will be made from conveniently lo- 
cated warehouses. Shell Chemical has techni- 
cally trained men available to assist you with 
your molding, extrusion, and vacuum forming 
problems. 

Find out what this new source of supply can 
mean to you by getting in touch with your near- 
est Shell Chemical district office. Your letter- 
head request will bring additional information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


. 6054 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, IIlinois 
20575 Center Ridge Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio 
42-76 Main Street. Flushing 55, New York 
10642 Downey Avenue, Downey, California 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shel! Oi| Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Our most dynamic industries are 
SHAPING THE FUTURE with HAVEG 
‘ | 
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Land, sea, air and outer space... 


wherever progress is forging ahead, 
chances are you'll find Haveg engi- 
neered plastics at work—often per- 
forming tasks never before possible. 
The incredible scope of Haveg’s 
ever-expanding activities in such 
fields as electronics, missiles and 
rockets, chemicals, atomic energy, 
aviation, etc. is unparalleled. The 
experience, ingenuity and facilities 
available only from Haveg are today 
literally molding engineering ideas 
into practical, economical equip- 
ment... with precise properties and 
tolerances that are making “design 
dreams” come true. 


Haveg engineered plastics shown here are 
—ICBM exit cone of high pressure molded Planeton IV. 
—low pressure laminated sink for passenger jets 


-small piece of ‘Sil-Temp silica fiber cloth with 
3,000° F. melting point) with unlimited uses 
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Haveg's customers read like a who's 


who of industry. They 
with confidence. New 


look to Haveg 
materials and 


methods are continually being em- 


ployed to solve the pre 
fast growing and div 
heleleieutes 


Using every known 


»blems of these 
ersified, giant 


commercial 


molding method and materia! 


Haveg is truly help 
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future with Engineers 
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HAVEG INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Plastics Park, Wilmington 8, Delaware 


Transfer Molding * Spinning * 


Compression Molding * Filament Winding * 


Blow Molding * Extrusion * 


Injection Molding 








* Hand lay Up 


High and Low Pressure Laminating 





MARKETS 


sales volumes for these products. 
Sales totaled 502 million Ibs. (valued 
at $225 million), compared with 467 
million Ibs. (valued at $196 million) 
in °58. 

Of the two major groups reported 
—cyclical and acyclical—biggest pro- 
duction gains were made by th 
acyclic chemicals, which posted a 
record production of 116 million Ibs. 
This was 23% over last year’s output, 
and 11% above the previous record 
set in °57. Sales of 93 million Ibs. 
were slightly higher than the 89 mil- 
lion Ibs. sold in *58, but a shade be- 
low the record set in °57. In dollar 
value, however, the $52 million value 
exceeded the previous high of $48 
million set in °58. 

Cyclic compounds, largest of the 
two groups, were up 5% over °58, 
totaled 469 million Ibs., just under 
the 473 million lbs. turned out in 
‘56. Both sales and dollar volume 
were at an all-time high. Sales totaled 
almost 410 million Ibs. (valued at 
$172 million), vs. 378 million Ibs. 
($148 million) in 58. Largest volume 
chemical in this group was the 
insecticide DDT, which was at a 
record high of 157 million Ibs. This 
was 8% higher than the previous 
record of 145 million lbs. set in ’58. 
A large share of DDT was exported. 
Last year over 70 million Ibs. of 
DDT went overseas, with the largest 
share going to India, and large quan- 
tities moving into Mexico. 


Glycerin Demand Holds 


U.S. production of glycerin is still 
moving at a record rate, according 
to figures released last week by the 
Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, Inc. 

Glycerin producers turned out 157 
million lbs. of product during the 
first six months of °60, 25% more 
than the 126 million Ibs. produced 
during the same period in °59. Al- 
though disappearance was also up 
sharply, it has not kept pace with 
the higher production levels. Result: 
a sizable amount of glycerin has gone 
into inventories. 

Glycerin disappearance in the first 
half of the year was 146 million lbs., 
about 16% more than the 127 million 
lbs. figure for °59. But this lower 
disappearance rate has boosted inven- 
tories at the end of June by 11 million 
Ibs. 
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SPECIALTIES 


P&G's Chairman Neil McElroy: A 


feeling of pride and accomplishment. 


ADA's Lester Burket: Crest is ‘an 
effective aid, but not a cure-all.’ 


Colgate's Little: ADA's nod cracks 
Colgate's invisible shield. 
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Dentifrice Marketing 


The $235-million dentifrice industry 
—competitive and turbulent even un- 
der normal conditions—has worked it- 
self into a state of near-frenzy this 
week in the wake of the American 
Dental Assn.’s award of its seal of 
approval to Procter & Gamble’s Crest. 
ADA has certified the product to be an 
effective decay preventive (CW, Aug. 
6, p. 92)—the first time the association 
has shown the slightest benevolence 
toward any commercial toothpaste. 

Ramifications of P&G’s coup are 
still sinking in, and competing com- 
panies look ahead with trepidation. 

Case in Point: Colgate-Palmolive 
Co. (New York)—in addition to the 
problem of what to do about P&G 
—is having troubles of its own this 
week with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. On Aug. 4 FTC ordered 
Colgate to stop claiming that its Col- 
gate Dental Cream, biggest seller in 
the field, provides complete protection 
against tooth decay. FTC says that 
Colgate’s advertising of an “invisible 
protective shield” was a deceptive por- 
trayal of the product. For Colgate, 
the ruling was more salt in its wounds, 
since the company had eliminated 
these words from its ads last Decem- 
ber after FTC had made a formal 
complaint against them. (Last week’s 
ruling was not final, and Colgate will 
appeal.) 

In addition, Colgate says it never 
claimed its Gardol additive offered 
complete protection against tooth de- 
cay, with emphasis on the word 
“complete.” It did claim, says Col- 
gate’s Chairman Edward Herman 
Little, that its product reduced cavity 
formation “to a degree as great or 
greater than that claimed by any com- 
petitive dentifrice.” 

First Endorsement: The American 
Dental Assn.’s endorsement of any 
dentifrice was always judged unlikely 
by the dentifrice industry. When the 
about-face came, it was a surprise to 
the trade. The closest ADA had 
ever come to a favorable nod was its 
acceptance of advertising in the ADA 
Journal of Kolynos toothpaste, made 
by Whitehall Laboratories, division of 
American Home Products (New 
York). Kolynos makes no claims for 
containing any special decay-prevent- 


ing ingredients, emphasizes its clean- 
ing qualities. 

This month, when ADA’s Council 
on Dental Therapeutics reported its 
decision on stannous fluoride-contain- 
ing Crest, it authorized P&G to use 
this statement in Crest ads: 

“Crest has been shown to be an 
effective anticaries dentifrice that can 
be of significant value when used in a 
conscientiously applied program of 
oral hygiene and regular professional 
care; Crest dentifrice may also be of 
value as a supplement to public health 
procedures.” 

ADA was specific in adding that 
no other toothpaste measured up to 
ADA’s standards. The council’s chair- 
man, Dr. Lester Burket, cautioned, 
however, that Crest “is an aid in com- 
bating dental decay, it is not a cure- 
all.” He added that Crest was not a 
substitute for fluoridation of commun- 
ity water supplies, which “remains by 
far the most effective means of ob- 
taining the benefits of fluorides.” ADA 
also recognizes a third method: topical 
application of fluoride solutions di- 
rectly to the teeth by dentists. 

Two Misses and a Hit: P&G first 
got into the dentifrice field in the late 
30s with liquid Teel, which lacked a 
solid abrasive. Never a big success, it 
was dropped in °47. Another attack 
on Colgate’s dominant position came 
in °54 with P&G’s introduction of 
Gleem, which turned out to be a good, 
sturdy seller but nothing out of the 
ordinary in formulation. 

Even before Gleem was launched, 
P&G was working on a stannous fluo- 
ride dentifrice. In °55 it brought out 
Crest, containing Fluoristan. To date 
it is the only SnF, product on the 
market. 

Dentifrices have undergone a suc- 
cession of fads and phases. In the late 
40s ammoniated products were big 
items, followed by the chlorophyll 
formulations in the early 50s. About 
that time Colgate added Gardol, 
sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate, to its 
product. 

The Era of Fluorides: In °55, fluo- 
rides came on the scene: stannous 
fluoride in Crest; sodium fluoride in 
Super Amm-i-dent (Block Drug), Sen- 
try (Bristol-Myers), Brisk (Colgate). 





on a New Battleground 


Colgate assumed a_never-say-die 
position with Brisk, changing its main 
ingredient from sodium fluoride to 
stannous fluoride and finally to 
Gardol. Colgate says it is still selling 
the product but not advertising. The 
company is known to have a patent 
on a stannous fluoride formulation. 

P&G’s research work on sodium 
fluoride and then stannous fluoride 
was done in cooperation with the 
Indiana University School of Den- 
tistry and underwritten by P&G. 
Work on sodium fluoride convinced 
the company that the compound was 
not effective in reducing cavities, 
but that stannous fluoride’s reaction 
with the enamel made the teeth more 
impervious to acid attack. 

The problem was to put stannous 
fluoride into a tube, since it was reac- 
tive with most conventional dentifrice 
ingredients. The. winning combination 
compatible to polishing turned out to 
be stannous fluoride and calcium 
phosphate. 

The present Crest formulation con- 
tains 0.4% stannous fluoride, 39% 
calcium phosphate, 30% — glycerin, 
1% stannous pyrophosphate, 25% 
water, and miscellaneous formulating 
agents. 

This formulation is patented by the 
Indiana University Foundation, and 
P&G is its exclusive licensee. So far, 
the foundation has refused to specu- 
late on whether it will grant other 
licenses or how long its agreement 
with P&G will run. 

The Supply Picture: Metal & 
Thermit Corp. (New York), main 
supplier of stannous fluoride, got into 
the picture in the early ’50s when 
Indiana-P&G researchers asked M&T 
to make the tin compound for their 
evaluation work. First commercial 
shipments to P&G were in ’5S. 

Later on P&G’s second source of the 
material was Ozark-Mahoning Co. 
(Tulsa, Okla.). 

Despite current publicity, the stan- 
nous fluoride market is a small one— 
for example; its 0.4% use in Crest 
and its use in tiny quantities by some 
dentists for topical cleaning. As M&T 
puts it, “A pound lasts for years.” 
Today’s price: $3.50/Ib. 

The M&T said it is now hoping to 


expand the market. It expects dentists’ 
use to increase, and is also working 
on an idea for a stannous fluoride 
mouthwash. 

Other Possibilities: P&G’s feat has 
reportedly stepped up its competitors’ 
lab formulation work. Extensive test- 
ing is being done on silicone addi- 
tives and coatings by the University 
of Alabama’s dental school, and quat- 
ernary amine additives are also being 
looked at closely by the big tooth- 
paste makers. Main drawback to the 
quaternaries is unpleasant taste, al- 
though they are reported to be effec- 
tive in preventing tooth decay. 

Along similar lines, work is pro- 
gressing on antidecay additives for 
candy and sugar. In some quarters it 
is felt that a nontoxic food additive 
to prevent sugar from forming acids 
that attack the teeth is a more realistic 
approach in preventing decay than are 
toothpaste additives. 

The Big Questions: Two questions 
are racing through the stunned tooth- 
paste industry: How is P&G going to 
promote its windfall? How will its 
competitors fight back? 

So far, P&G has given little indica- 
tion of how it will exploit the ADA 
approval. Its comments to date have 
been modest and underplayed, as in 
the statement of Neil McElroy, P&G's 
board chairman: “We are sure you will 
understand our feeling of pride and 
accomplishment. .. . Our broad policy 
is to market Crest at all times within 
the framework of preventive den- 
ustry, to help spread information 
about new developments related to 
preventive dentistry, and to search 
constantly for additional adjuncts to 
the practice of preventive dentistry.” 

It is expected that P&G will con- 
tinue this soft-sell, public-service theme 
when its new ad campaign gets under- 
way. 

The other toothpaste makers ad- 
mittedly are in a dilemma. Their hope: 
to turn out a product comparable to 
Crest, one that would get ADA’s 
blessings. 

But here’s the rub: several years of 
testing were necessary to convince 
ADA of Crest’s therapeutic qualities. 
Even if Colgate, for example, came 
up with a superior formulation to- 





Exit the Gimmick? 


For years dentists have been 
the chief enemies of tooth- 
paste. Their advice to patients: 
You can brush your teeth with 
soap and water; it will do just 
as good a job as any tooth- 
paste. 

Fortunately for the denti- 
frice makers, people don’t like 
the taste of soap. In the past, 
selling toothpaste demanded 
two essentials: a gimmick and 
a good flavor. The former — 
broadly ballyhooed in adver- 
tising—include: chlorophyll, 
ammoniated pastes, hexachlo- 
rophene, red-and-white striped 
paste. Noteworthy among the 
latter: tangy peppermint and 
spearmints, fruit flavor. P&G, 
however, is now in a position 
to sell Crest on a radically dif- 
ferent basis. It has an officially 
approved therapeutic claim. 

Here’s how the top com- 
panies rate in share of the 
toothpaste market during the 
““oimmick” era: Colgate’s den- 
tal cream has been the biggest 
seller for about 50 years. At 
one time it had 60-70% of the 
market, now only about 35%. 

P & G takes second place, 
with Gleem’s 20% of sales. 
and third place with Crest’s 
12-13%. Combined, they are 
edging up on Colgate. 

Fourth and fifth in the run- 
ning are Lever Bros.’ Pepso- 
dent—11% of the market— 
and Stripe. 

Sixth in line is Ipana, a 
product of Bristol-Myers. 
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SPECIALTIES 


morrow—or retrieved its own patented 
but discarded stannous fluoride for- 
mulation—it might be several years 
before the ADA would approve the 
product. 

In the meantime, Crest has a clear 
field. Industry seers are betting on 
P&G to capitalize on their big ad- 
vantage for all it’s worth. 


Tanner Patented 


Wallerstein Co. (Staten Island, 
N.Y.), pioneer in producing the basic 
ingredient in synthetic tanning lotions, 
has been granted a patent on its 
fermentation process for making di- 
hydroxyacetone. 

Bottled tans, sold in the form of 
after-shave lotions, suntan lotions, and 
women’s foundation creams, are re- 
ported to be selling at the rate of 
several million dollars monthly. 

Wallerstein went into production of 
DHA in ’59 at the request of Drug 
Research Corp. (New York), maker 
of Man Tan. But it envisions other 
less spectacular uses ‘for its product 
in the future in the manufacture of 
dyes, pharmaceuticals and plasticizers. 

In addition to Wallerstein, three 
other companies make DHA: Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. (New York), Dawe’s 
Laboratories (Chicago) and Abbott 
Laboratories (Chicago). All declined 
to comment on the possible implica- 
tions of Wallerstein’s patent, pending 
review by their legal departments. 


PRODUCTS 


Seamless Aluminum Can: The 
Bradley-Sun Division, American Can 
Co. (New York), is now turning out 
a new, 6-oz. aluminum aerosol can 
without a side seam. Price per thou- 
sand: $50 for undecorated can, $53 
for a four-color, double internally 
lined one. 

oO 

Waxes for Polish: Bareco Wax Co., 
division of Petrolite Corp. (369 
Marshall Ave., St. Louis, Mo.), has 
developed two new waxes for the 
polish industry. Petrolite C-8500 is 
said to emulsify, with the help of an 
extremely small amount of oleic acid, 
to give a hard film. It’s based on 
Fisher-Tropsch wax. Petronauba W 
is a white emulsifiable wax, said to 
be the first of its kind, manufactured 
from high-melting-point microcrys- 
talline waxes of domestic origin. 





EXPANSION 


Yardley in New Jersey: Yardley of 
London, Inc., will begin construction 
of a $2.5-million plant this month in 
Totowa, N.J. Completion is expected 
in about a year. 

« 

Change of Name: DAP, Inc. has 
been adopted as the new corporate 
name of Dicks-Armstrong-Pontius, 
Inc. (Dayton, O.), manufacturer of 
putties and caulking compounds. 

6 

Canadian Expansion: Polyresins 
Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.), subsidiary of 
Bate Chemical Corp., has completed 
a $250,000 expansion of facilities and 
equipment. The firm produces vinyl, 
acrylic and styrene emulsion for use 
in the manufacture of adhesives and 
coatings. 

e 

Upjohn in Italy: The Upjohn Co. 
(Kalamazoo, Mich.) has established a 
wholly owned Italian subsidiary to 
manufacture and distribute its phar- 
maceutical products in Italy. 

* 

Toiletries Warehouse: The Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. (New York) has broken 
ground for a 17,000-sq.ft. addition to 
its toilet articles warehouse in Kansas 
City. Completion date will be late 
this year. 

° 

New Film Maker: Dynacolor Corp. 
(Rochester, N.Y.) will manufacture 
8- and 35-mm. color film for the Wal- 
green Drug chain. The new film will 
retail at 60% the price of competitive 
films. 

e@ 

Move to Ohio: The Nease Chemical 
Co., Inc. (State College, Pa.), plans 
to open a plant in Salem, O., for 
production of organic chemicals for 
pharmaceuticals. The firm’s Lock 
Haven, Pa., operation will be shut 
down. (For more on Nease see CW, 
April 23, p. 82.) 

& 

Flavor Consolidation: International 
Flavors & Fragrances Inc, (New 
York) will consolidate its flavor op- 
eration at its Teterboro, N.J., plant 
from its present location in Elizabeth, 
N.J. A three-year expansion program 
will include increased capacity for 
processing natural fruits, vanilla ex- 
tracts and other flavors, plus an ad- 
ditional spray-dry unit and enlarged 
service facilities and power plant. 





Spotting potential trouble in processes 
or products...and saving thousands of 
dollars in damages and lost production... 
that’s only one of many services United 
States Testing Company offers you. 


Take the beverage manufacturer 
concerned about the strength of his 
bottles. We selected a large sample— 
old, new, small, large, filled, and empty 
...inspected each for bad scratches, 
bubbles, striations, and chips... 
polariscoped to spot internal strain... 
hydrostatic tested for bursting strength 
...and immersed in hot, then icy water 
to measure thermal shock resistance. 


Result: A “spectrum” of data 
showing exactly his safety and potential 
danger areas. 


Knowing how to induce failure in 

the laboratory and prevent trouble in the 
process or field calls for trained 
evaluation engineers and diversified 
facilities. You get both at United States 
Testing Company. Why not phone 

or write us about your plant problem? 
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How United States 
Testing Company helps 


STOP 
TROUBLE 
BEFORE 
IT 
STARTS 








Fields of Specialization: 


Water Analysis © Pharmaceuticals& Drugs * Chemicals & Natural Raw Materials ¢ Fuels & Oils 
Pulp & Paper e« Textile Chemicais& Dyes «© Paints, Varnishes & Pigments ¢ Soaps & Detergents 
Food Products & Additives © Resins, Plastics & Rubber « Physical Chemistry ¢ Metals Chemistry 
Microbiology ¢ Plant & Site inspections * Outdoor Exposures ¢ Agricultural Chemicals & Soils Analysis 


Send for free bulletin The 

describing our evaluation World's Most 

and R/D services Diversifi 
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ava tr , 
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United States Testing Co., Inc. 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Invites You To 
Discuss Opportunities 


In Latex Sales 


Broad range of sales oppor- 
tunities currently available 
with this progressive organi- 
zation. Enjay is involved in 
numerous areas of activity 
and requires sales oriented 
men to handle direct sales of 
butyl latex to paper, surface 
coating and rubber industries. 
Latex compounding and ap- 
plication background essen- 
tial. Technical degree pre- 
ferred. Immediate openings 
available. To discuss these 
openings with senior mem- 
bers of our staff, please sub- 
mit resume to: 





Personnel Division—Dept. CW-16 


Enjay Chemical Company 
A Division Of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 


15 West 51 Street, N.Y. 19 











WHO MAKES 
WHAT 
IT TAKES ? 


“Where can I buy 

that certain chem- 

ical, piece of 

equipment or spe- 

cial service? Who’s the manufac- 
turer, the distributor? What's the 
address, telephone number, trade 
name? How can I find what it 
takes to satisfy my purchasing 
needs?” 

Look no further! Just pick up 
and use your copy of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE ISSUE OF CHEMICAL WEEK 
. «+ you'll find it the handiest 
assistant a chemical process 
businessman ever had. 


But if you’re not a regular sub- 
scriber ... act now! Make sure 
your order’s in early enough to 
receive the new BUYERS’ GUIDE 
IssuE while the supply lasts. 
It’s all part of the CHEMICAL 
WEEK package . . . the GUIDE, 
plus 52 weekly issues of the 
magazine ... at only $3.00 a 
year, $5.00 for 3 years. Write to: 


Subscription Manager, 


Chemical Week 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





TO THE 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Tracers 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Dic. of this publication, 
Send to office nearest you. , 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





U.S. And Canadian Sales; Current openings for 
chemists interested in challenging sales oppor- 
tunities, Strong technical training program for 
field selling . . . eventual assignment as technical 
representative with world’s largest manufacturer- 
distributor of laboratory apparatus and reagent 
chemicals, Salary, bonus, expenses, car, benefits. 
Send full resume to: Paul F Faupel, Technical 
Employment Manager, Fisher Scientific Company, 
717 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Product Development—Chemist ienced in 

research and development in the pharmaceutical 

field. News division of national company being ex- 

panded. Outstanding growth opportunity. Location 

. South. Send resume to P-4978, Chemical 
eek. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 





Successful Sales Organization Available For 
Exporters to Benelux. Here’s rare opportunity for 
someone seeking a distribution set-up in the 
Benelux area! For 12 years, with great success, 
our firm has represented one of the largest U.S. 
producers of plastic materials. Only because the: 
are setting up their own. organization, we will 
lose one of our major products, We are seeking 
new plastic and chemical lines. Excellent refer- 
ences. Offices in Brussels and Rotterdam, Write, 
Imexin S.A., 5, av. de Broqueville, 15 Brussels. 
Belgium. 





Manufacturers Agent For Southwest, experienced 
technical sales staff now selling to Chemical, Food, 
Paper, Refineries, Oil and Gas Plants in Texas, 
La., Okla. and Ark, needs additional lines. Can 
we represent your product in this area? ry, ok 
& Contractors, P.O. Box 7107, Houston 8, Texas. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





High Vacuum molecular distillation for large 
quantity runs on a toll basis. Molecular Distilla- 
tions, Be 527 Madison Avenue New York 22, 
Tele: Plaza 3-6527. 





* 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Closing Out Chemical Plant at Orange, Texas, 
type 316 st. st. equipment. Send for latest circu- 
lar. Perry 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 


enport 8 dia. x 60’ long Rotary Dryers, 
7/16” welded shell, internal lifters, combustion 
chamber, burner, controls, fans etc. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. Sixth Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 








Louisville 7’ dia. x 70’ long Rotary Cooler, 1/2” 
welded shell, 1952 late model unit, Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N, Sixth Street, Phila. 22, Pa. 





High Temp Plastics Engineer: To develop and 
apply high-temperature ablative plastic materials 
similar to those used for nose cones or rocket 
nozzles. Background in resin chemistry with ex- 
Perience in ay omy asbestos, refrasil materials de- 
sirable. Know “yt of fabrication techniques also 
desirable. Call R. J. Theibert collect at IVanhoe 
1-7500. Tapco Group—Thompson Ramo Wool- 
eee Inc. 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, 
io. 





Production Manager-new Chlorine Plant—Write 
for interview giving experience. Kolker Chemical 
Corp., 600 Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Vinyl! Compounder for electrical wire compounds. 
Strong capability and leadership required to 
handle full-range p.v.c. wire coating product de- 
velopment and control. Company expanding; offers 
fine growth opportunity, good salary and benefits. 
Metropolitan area. Reply to P-0562, Chemical 
Week stating experience. . 





Wanted experienced plastisol chemist for Rey- 
nolds Chemical Products Company, Whitmore 
Lake, Michigan. All ok agewer oa will be treated 
in strict confidence. Reply stating experience and 
salary required. P-5104, Chemica Week. 














SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Fatty acid salesman-ma , or broker, or 
agent wanted by New East Coast fatty acid pro- 
ducer. Large production available, Replies confi- 
dential—Address Box 6657, Baltimore 19, Md. 





Plastic Sales Representatives. Division of major 
chemical company has openings for experienced 
chemical or plastic salesmen at various locations 
throughout the country. All company benefits and 
excellent starting salary. Apply in confidence to: 
SW-5065, Chemical Week. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Salesman, 39, Chemical degree, outstanding 
territory-builder, thorough knowledge of industry, 
watts minor investment opportunity in ambitious 
company and prospects for $15,000 earnings based 
on results, Now midwest, will relocate. PW-5086, 
Chemical Week. 





Effective Maintenance Manager, Plant Engineer, 
Construction, 18 years Supervisory experience, 
age 41, (Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma preferred). 
Now employed. PW-5079, Chemical Week, 





Agricultural Sales—National officer experienced 
in sales from small pechoges chemicals to tank- 
ears of insecticides, herbicides and related prod- 
ucts. Resume and proven sales records available. 
PW-5068, Chemical Week. 


Reaction kettles—Synthetic Resin Units 1- 
18,000 Ib. charge stainless with agitator coils con- 
densers, etc. including new ‘‘Selas” gas heating 
unit. 1-18,000 tb. charge stainless with agitator 
coils, condensers, etc. heated by a “Trent” elec- 
tric jacket. 1-16,000 Ib. charge stainless with 
agitator coils, condensers, receiver etc. jacketed 
for “Arochlor” electric heater. All kettles in 
equal to new condition and being replaced by 
larger units by new resin manufacturer. FS-5027, 
Chemical Week. 





CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





60 Lypks. Aluminum Stearate 32¢ Ib. Bulk 
DOS Plast. 32¢/lb. (dark). Bulk DBS Piast. 
33¢/Ib. w/w. Bulk Acetone Redistilled 43¢/gal. 
FS 4980, Chemical Week. 


6 million pounds of clean low molecular weight 
polyolefin wax at a very low price. Wonderful 
opportunity for research department to evaluate 
potential uses for this in waxes, polishes, resins, 
coatings, ete. Write FS-4979, Chemical Week. 








CHEMICALS WANTED 





Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharsnaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc. Chemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAn- 
over 2-6970. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Wanted: Any quant 


of 55 gallon 1.C.C. 
Stainless Steel Drums. 


-4969, Chemical Week. 





Dryer—Continuous Apron Conveyor type. Total 
drying area approx. 250 sq. ft. Apron construction, 
stainless steel. Hammer Mill—#3 Mikro or 
equivalent. Mixer—Double arm, blade tilting type. 
300 gal. working capacity. Steam jacketed. 40 
H.P. Stainless steel construction. Rotary Air 
Locks-—8”—12”. Ball Mill—6’ x 10 # feria 
Chrome Manganese Steel. Stainless Reactor— 
Min. size 66” x 8’. Must be built for 100 PSI 
pressure, 3 Stainless Steel Condensers-—200 to 
400 sq. ft. of tube surface. Please include price 
information with full particulars in the first let- 
ter. Indicate if you own the equipment and where 
it ie axatene or inspection. W-5025, Chemical 
Week. 





WANTED/FOR SALE 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment, Plants, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low—just call or write Classi- 
fied Advertising Division. Chemical Week, P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOngacre 4-3000. 
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1959 
1959 
AUGUST 20, 1960 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 126.0 126.5 113.2 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 107.5 107.3 110.8 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 47.96 46.99 60.05 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,556 1,537 335 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,709 14,746 13,675 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,837 6,821 6,733 
Exports Imports 

FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

(Million dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Chemicals, total 142.5 150.6 130.1 33.3 34.0 28.5 
Coal-tar products [i> ee yf 6.7 4.4 5.0 
Industrial chemicals 25.9 27.8 23.6 9.6 11.2 9.8 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 24.8 23.9 25.3 2.4 2. 1.8 
Fertilizers and materials 9.4 7.8 8.8 11.6 13.9 9.3 
Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 12.1 11.6 12.9 6.5 8.0 8.7 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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for B& A BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


In the vast world of industrial chemistry, many 
organic synthesis reactions can be efficiently cata- 
lyzed by BF.,. What’s more, this versatile catalyst 
will help cut production costs, increase yields and 
improve end products. 


As America’s leading producer of boron trifluo- 
ride, General Chemical has pioneered research and 
production of this ‘‘workhorse” catalyst. We were 
the first to introduce the concept of shipping BF. 
in complex form for ease in handling. Today our 
fleet of tank cars and tube trailers makes various 
complexes as well as the compressed gas immedi- 
ately available in large commercial quantities. 


For complete technical data on the properties 
and uses of these efficient catalysts, write for the 
free bulletins listed at richt, 


Title Code No. 
Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas DA-34691 
Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas 
Handling Information 
Boron Trifluoride Dihydrate 
Boron Fluoride Complexes with 
Nitrogenous Compounds 
Boron Fluoride Complexes with 
Oxygen-Containing Compounds 
Boron Trifluoride, Ether Complex, Tech 
Boron Trifluoride, Monoethylamine 
Complex, Technical . 
Boron Trifluoride, Phenol Complex, Technical 


TB-34691 
DA-34671 


DA-3469-NIT-1 


DA-3469-OXY-1 
DA-34711 


DA-34661 
DA-34681 


BAKER & ADAMSON? Fine Chemicals 


Hite 
hemical 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Specifically built for pumping sulfuric 


Durcopumps with wet-end parts of Durimet-20 are built 
specifically for pumping sulfuric acid solutions. Corrosion 
is negligible at 80° C. for concentrations up to 65% and 
above 93%. For temperatures of 60° C. and below, corro- 


sion is negligible in all concentrations. 
This is just one of the many corrosives for which Durco- 
pumps have been specifically engineered. Pumps are avail- 


able with heads to 345 ft. and capacities to 3500 gpm. Ask 
your local Durco Engineer for advice on your specific 
application—or write for Bulletin P-4-100. 


Serves the Process /ndustri 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio / Pumps «+ Valves « Filters - 


Process Equipment 





